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INTRODUCTION 

MANUSCRIPT. 

The poem is contained in the Vercelli Book, or Codex 
Vercellensis, a manuscript volume of the early part of 
the eleventh century, discovered by Dr. Friedrich Blume 
in 1822 in the chapter library of the cathedral of Vercellii 
where it still remains It consists of 135 leaves, con- 
taining, besides a number of homilies and the life of 
St Guthlac in prose, the following poems: Andreas^ 
Fates of tJie Apostles^ Address of the Soul to tJte Body^ 
Falsehood ofMen^ Dream of the Boodj Elene. 

How the manuscript reached Vercelli is a question 
upon which two leading hypotheses have been held. 
According to one, it would have been taken from England 
to Italy by Cardinal Guala-Bicchieri, who was Papal 
Legate in England from 1216 to 1218, who founded the 
monastery church of St Andrew at VerceUi after his 
return from England, had it erected by an Englishman 
in the Early English style, and bestowed upon it relics 
of English saints. Moreover, he was the possessor of 
a library remarkable for that time, which he bequeathed 
to his monastery, and which contained a copy of the 
Bible in English handwriting. Finally, the monastery 
school, which in 1228 became a university, was attended 
by Englishmen, and, among others, by Adam de Marisco, 
the first teacher in the school which the Franciscans 
set up in Oxford; this must have been before 1226, 
the year of St. Francis's death, since it is expressly 
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stated that it was he who sdnt Adam, in company with 
St Anthony of Padua, to the Vercelli school. As it 
is well known that Guala levied large sums upon the 
clergy before leaving England, there would be nothing 
surprising in his receiving books as well — perhaps, since 
he was so zealous a collector, as an equivalent for certain 
sums of money. Altogether, the considerations here 
presented would seem to render it probable that the 
Vercelli Book reached that city through Guala's agency. 
For a fuller presentation of this theory, see my Cardinal 
Guala and Hie Vercelli Book, Library Bulletin No. lo of 
the University of California, 1888. 

The other hypothesis is that of Wolker. He was told 
in Vercelli that at a comparatively early period there 
was in that city a hospice for Anglo-Saxon pilgrims on 
their way to and from Borne. There may, he concludes, 
have been a small library of devotional books attached 
to the hospice, and from this our manuscript may have 
passed into the possession of the cathedral library {Grund- 
riss eur Geschichte der Angelsdchsisdien Liiteratur, p. 237 ; 
Codex Vercellensis, p. vi). I can only say thai to me the 
probability of this hypothesis seems of the slenderest 

The poems of this collection were all published for 
the first time by Thorpe, probably from a transcript by 
Blume, as Appendix B to a Beport on Bymer's Foedera, 
intended to have been made to the Commissioners on 
Public Becords by Charles Purton Cooper, their secretary. 
According to Eemble^ writing in 1843 (Preface to The 
Poetry of the Codex VerceUensis), * It was intended as an 
Appendix, or rather as part of an Appendix, to another 
and very different composition, and was oonaAO^^oi^ 
compressed into the BmalVoBit i^cv^eSc^a ^s^^m^ ^sit^^s*^ 
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introduction, translation, or notes of any description.' 
The same writer says: 'Circumstances prevented the 
publication of the book, but a few copies of it found 
their way into the hands of persons interested in the 
subject, both here and in Germany.' At last, in 1869, 
Lord Bomilly, as Master of the Bolls, ordered the Ap- 
pendixes, which had been in store since 1837, to be 
distributed. The editions of the poems by Kemble (1843, 
1856), and of the Andreas and Elene by Grimm (1840), 
were based upon the text published by Thorpe. 

For further details concerning the manuscript, see 
Wulker, Orundriss, pp. 237-43, and the remarks pre- 
fixed to his photographic facsimile of the poetical parts, 
under the title Codex Vercellensis (Leipzig, 1894). 

The Dream of the Rood begins on the back of leaf 104 
(line 6), immediately following the fragment of the poem, 
called Falsehood of Men^ and continues through this 
page and three more, ending at the bottom of the first 
page of leaf 106. There is a blot near the bottom of 
the first page, which, however, renders nothing illegible. 
At the top of the second page, the beginning of leaf 105, 
a new hand appears, according to Wolker, and con- 
tinues beyond the limits of this poem. The second 
hand, which is manifestly smaller in the facsimile, begins 
with ivendanj L 22. The successive pages then end with 
9am, 1. 61 ; on, 1. 105 ; and %d<bs^ 1. 156. The verse is 
written as prose. Accents are found over the vowels 
of the following words : fah, 1. 13 ; dheawen^ 1. 29 ; dhof^ 
1. 44 ; dhofon, L 61 ; rdd, 1. 136. The poem begins, after 
a break, with a capital H, enclosing a smaller capital w, 
as the beginning of HwtBt. Other manuscript peouliar- 
j^/es are noted in the variants. 

vu 



INTRODUCTION 

EDITIONS. 

Complete editions are by Thorpe (1837), Bouterwek 
(1854), Kemble (1856), Grein (1858), Stephens (1866), 
Pacius (1873), Kluge (1888), Grein-Wulker (1888). 

Partial editions are by Sweet (1876; IL 1-89) and 
Robinson (1885 ; IL i4^-56«). 

Editions accompanied by translations are those of 
Bouterwek, Kemble, Hammerich, Michelsen, Stephens, 
Pacius^ and Bobinson ; Groin's translation is in his Dich* 
tungen der Angelsachsen. Explanatory notes are contained 
only in Pacius' edition, and those of the scantiest No 
edition contains a full special glossary. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

Fourteen complete or partial translations hare appeared. 
Complete translations are : 

In German prose by Bouterwek (1854). 

In German verse by Grein (1859) and Pacius (1873). 

In English prose by Kemble (1856). 

In English verse by Stephens (1866), Morley (1888), and 
Miss Iddings (1902). 
Partial translations are : 

Of lines i-io*, 16^-20*, 21^-3, 28-49% 52*'-9», di^^-s* 
in English prose, by Kemble (1844). 

Of lines 1-69 in Danish verse, by Hammeiich (1873). 

Of lines 1-69 in German verse, by Michelsen (1874). 

Of lines 95-121 in German verse, afterwfurds translated 
into English, by Ten Brink (1877, 1883). 

Of lines 1-89 in English verse, by Miss Hickey (1882), 
Hoorsom (free paraphrase with brief epilogue^ printed 
iBBSf reprinted 1901), Miss Brown (1890). 

Of lines 14^56 in English vero^^ Vj 'BAVsKfiSJ^^^V^^)!^ 



TRANSLATIONS 

Of lines 1-63, 122-56 in English verse, alternating 
with prose, by Brooke (1892). 

Of lines 1-63, 122-41, 148^56 in English verse, 
alternating with prose, by Brooke (1898). 

Specimens of all the versions which include lines i-ia 
are given in the Appendix, pp. 47-54* 

AUTHORSHIP. 

With respect to the authorship of our poem, two chief 
opinions have been entertained : 

A. The poem is by Csddmon. 

B. It is by Gynewulf. 

A. The Theory of Cjedmon's Authorship. 

The theory that the Bream of the Bood is by Csddmon 
depends upon certain considerations relative to the Buth- 
well Cross. Of this notable piece of antiquity, no doubt 
the finest stone cross in existence, the following account 
is slightly condensed from a standard writer on Scottish 
archsaology^ : 'At Buthwell, in Annandale, within eight 
miles of Dumfries, there stands a very remarkable monu- 
ment Its form is that of a tall free-standing cross. As 
it stands at present, the Gross is reconstructed. The 
whole height of the Cross is about 17} feet, the shaft 
being 2 feet in breadth at the base, and 15 inches in 
thickness. The material is sandstone. It stood in the 
old church of ButhweU till 1642, when the General 
Assembly which met at St Andrews on 27th July of 
that year issued an order for its destruction as a monu- 
ment of idolatry. The transverse arms are still wanting, 

^ Anderson, Scofiand in Early Timts^ Second Series, pp. asa tL 
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INTRODUCTION 

those now on the monument having been supplied in 
1823. The monument is sculptured with figure-subjects 
on the broad faces, and on its sides with scroll-work. 
The figure-subjects on the broad faces of the Gross are 
arranged in panels surrounded with flat borders, on 
which are incised the inscription^ which give to this 
monument its special interest. They are in two lan- 
guages and two alphabets, one set being carved in Boman 
capitals, the other in runes. The runes are on the raised 
borders enclosing the two panels of scroll-work, and are 
arranged in vertical columns, extending from top to 
bottom, with the exception of the first line, which runs 
horizontally across the top of the paneL Consequently 
it reads from left to right across the first line, in the 
usual way, then continues in a vertical line down the 
whole of the right-hand border, returning to the top of 
the left-hand border, and reading vertically again to the 
base. As the lower part of the Gross is more wasted than 
the upper, there are places where the reading fails toward 
the bottom of each border, thus making four gaps in the 
continuity of the inscription \' 

The general meaning of the runic inscription was first 
made known by Kemble in a paper published in vol. 28 
of Ardusologia (1840), and the substantial identity of the 
fragments with corresponding portions of the Dream of 

' It may be added that there is a fine engraving of the Cross in 
Arehceologia Sco^tco, toI. 4 (1833). The first archaeologist to call 
attention to this monument was William Kicolson, then Arch- 
deacon, and afterwards Bishop, of Carlisle, who visit^ it in April, 
1697, after having been informed about it by Rev. James Lason 
in September, 1690. Nicolson sent a eopy of the inscription to 
Hiekes before September xr, 1697, <^d ^^^ latter published it in his 
Tkuaumg in 1703. On July 5, 1704, Kioolson collated his transari^^ 
with the original. See my ' NoiM oik ^% '^M^doL'^t^ ^^t5M^ V^ 
Puk Mod. Z4mg. Mtoe. ^^msHca 11. ^-^« 
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AUTHORSHIP 

Oie Bood was disclosed by the same scholar in a paper 
read November 24, 1842, and published in Archaologiaf 
▼oL 30 (1844). 

The two inscriptions given below on pp. 3 and 4 are 
found respectively at the right and the left of one face, 
and the remaining two on the right and the left of the 
other face, the words Crist was an representing the hori- 
zontal line referred to above. 

The first person to attribute the verses on the Buth* 
well Cross to Csddmon was Daniel H. Haigh (1819-79). 
Writing in the Archaologia .SUliana for November, 1856 \ 
Haigh said : 'Are we not justified in regarding the lines 
upon the Buthwell Gross as fragments of a lost poem of 
his, a poem, however, which a later poet in the tenth 
century undertook to modernize and adapt to the taste of 
his own times, as Dryden did with some of the poems of 
Chaucer? I submit to the judgement of others this con- 
jecture^ based upon these grounds, viz. that on this 
monument, erected about ▲.!>. 665, we have fragments 
of a religious poem of very high character, and that there 
was but one man living in England at that time worthy 
to be named as a religious poet, and that was Caadmon.' 
Haigh's reason for dating the Buthwell Cross so early 
was its resemblance to tiie Bewcastle Cross, which, as 
he read the name of Alcfiid' upon it, he dated about 665. 

* p. X73« 

' He sayi {Th$ (kmque»t tf Britain by the Saxonif p. 37) : ' The first 
rinscription] on the western face of the Gross at Bewcastle, in 
Cumberland, is simply a memorial of Alcfrid, who was associated 
by Oswiu with himself in the kingdom of Northumbrla, and died 
probably in a.d. 664.* The inscription on the Bewcastle Cross is 
very uncertain (see Sievers in Paul's GfrundfiM d$r Oermanifekm 
PhUologi^ I*. 856 ; Angiia 13. za, 13 ; cf. Victor, JHb Korthumbrit^m 
'^f^ffi^'tMf*^ P» 46), and in its present form probably latew 
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Again, writing in 1861, he said ' : ' The poem of which 
these are fragments was probably one of those which 
Caddmon, who was living at the time when these monu- 
ments were erected, composed. That they belong to the 
seventh century cannot be doubted ; they contain forms of 
the language which are evidently earlier than those which 
occur in the contemporary version of Bseda's verses in a 
MS. at S. Qallen, and the copy of Csedmon's first song at 
the end of the MS. of the Historia Ecdesiasticaf which 
was completed two years after its author^s death.' 

This view of Haigh's was supported by (George Stephens 
(1813-95X the runic collector, a friend and correspondent 
of Haigh's, and it is with Stephens's name that the theory 
is usually associated. Stephens, like Haigh, referred the 
cross to the seventh century, and ascribed the authorship 
of the verses to Ciedmon. Stephens wrote as follows * : 

'There is no doubt of the reading, though a letter or 
two 18 now injured. It is, on the right side : 

CADMON 
and, on the left side : 

MiEPAUCEpO 

That is, the MiB being a bind-rune : 

CADMON ME FAWED {made). . . . 

* So, by another form of the same verb, King Alfred has 
the expression ^ed^i^ean for '' to indite, compose, make, 
a song. . . .'' 

' This, then, is dear^ outward evidence that Csodmon, 
whose name is also spelled Cedmon, here found in its 
North English and more original shape as Cadmon, was 
the author of these runic verses. 

'But we have three arguments or proofs that thd 

* OpngiMif ^BriiaiHf p. 39. * Run. Mon, x. 4X9-<9q. 
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beautiful poem, of which the lines on the Cross are an 
extract or episode or fragment, was written by no other 
than Gsedmon. 

^Firstf there is the above direct evidence of the runio 
carving on the top-stone of the Gross itself. The words 
are plain enough, and even the unsupported theory that 
this top-stone may be somewhat younger than the Pillar 
will not in the least weaken this broad statement. Even 
if later, the stone only asserted a known fact 

* Second. It was long ago suggested by Mr. Haigh, in 
his excellent paper in the Archceohgia J^iana, that at the 
period when this monument was raised — ^the seventh 
century or thereabouts — there was no known man in all 
England, or in fact in all Europe, who could have written 
so noble an English lay save the author of the Biblical 
Paraphrase, which has always been acknowledged as his, 
even though we may admit some natural change and 
interpolation in later times in the course of its transcrip- 
tion into Old South English. Of course we here do not 
refer to the piece called The Harrowing cf Hell He 
therefore boldly concluded that, in his opinion, the Dream 
of the Holy Bood was from the pen of Csedmon. This 
splendid, though daring, assumption or implication has 
now been approved by the very stone itself. 

^Tliirdly. We have decisive internal evidence. A 
careful examination of the South English copy (see the 
Glossary) shows that the scribe was working from a North 
English original, even in those lines which are not carved 
on the Gross. But, in addition hereto, a slight acquaint* 
ance with the Dream will at once make us aware of one 
very striking peculiarity of style. This is, an extraordinary 
mixture of accents. Commonly we have the usual two* 
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Accented line. But every now and then, under the 
pressure of poetic excitement, or personal taste, or the 
traditions of a local school, the bard breaks out into three, 
sometimes four, accents in one line, then sinking back again 
into the regular double tone-weighi One example will 
suffice to show what I mean [quoting lines 4-12 inclusive]. 

' Now, as far as I know, this rhythmical peculiarity is 
unknown in Old English verse except here, in OsDdmon's 
Paraphrase, and in that noble epical fragment Judith. 
And I venture to assert that all these three are by one 
and the same Sc6p. Cadfnon wrote them all They have 
all the same colour, all the same Miltonic sublimity, the 
same "steeling** of phrase, the same sinking hack not only 
to the two-accented Hne^, but sometimes to an almost 
prosaic simplicity in the intervals of his flights of genius. 
I am thus led to do for Judith what Mr. Haigh did for the 
Dream. I attribute it to Csedmon. After-discovery has 
proved the latter in the right ; probably we shall never be 
able to produce direct evid^n^ with regard to Judith.^ 

Elsewhere Stephens asserts : ' It cannot be later than 
the latter half of the seventh century, for it bears a gram- 
matical form so antique (the accusative dual ungcet) that 
it has hitherto only been met with in this place, while the 
art-workmanship also points to the same period \* 

This theory of Stephens's, then, rests on three main 
postulates : 

I. The Cross was sculptured in the seventh century: 
that is, the figures and ornamentation are old. 

' Run, 2fcn, a. 490. The remark about ungat came originally 
from Kemble (Arehaologia a& 359) : <The word Unglui is another 
ineontroTertible proof of extreme antiquity, having, to the best of 
my knowledge, nerer been found but in this passage.' On this 
word see my * Notes on the Ruthwell Cross,* p. 384. 
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2. The inscription — which might'conceivaBly have been t 
a later addition—belongs to the seventh century. 

3. The Cross bears the words 'Gadmon me made.' 
As to the first of these postulates, the chief authority 

on the ornamentation, Sophus Mttller, is thus reported 
by Bugge^: 'The Buthwell Gross must be posterior to 
the year 800, and in fact to the Garlovingian Renaissance, 
on account of ita decorative features. The free foliage 
and flower-work| and the dragons or monsters with two 
forelegs, wings,.and serpents' tails, induce him<to believe 
that it could scarcely have been sculptured much before | 
A.D. 1000 *.• V 

As to the second postulate, I first showed in 1890 ^, 
and again in 190Z *, that the language of the inscription 
on the Cross must be as late as the tenth century, and 
very likely posterior to 950..^ To repeat the conclusions 
formulated in the more recent article : While the general 
aspect of the inscription has led many persons to* refer 
it to an early period, ii lacks some of the marks of 
antiquity ; every real mark of antiquityy can be paralleled 
from the latest documents ; some of the phenomena point 
to a period subsequent to that of the Lindisfame Chspela " 
(about A. D. 950), and the Durham BitucA (a. d. 95&-1000) ; 
and none flatly contradicts such an assumption. More- 
over, a comparison of the inscription with the Bream of 
the Bood shows that the former is not an extract from an 
earlier poem written in the long Caodmonian line which 
is postulated by Vigfiisson and Powell * and by Mr. Stop* 

• 

* Cf. my * Notes,* p. 390. 

' CI Mailer, DyreimamttUikm i Nordtn, p. 155, note. 
' 'Hbt Madmny S7* I53- * Gt p. ziv, note x. 

« JMImiii BonaU x. ^. 
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ford Brooke ^ since the earliest dated verse is in short 
lines only, and since four of the lines in the Cross" 
inscription represent short lines in the Dream of the 
Bood*\ it shows that the latter is more self-consistent, 
more artistic, and therefore more likely to be or to 
represent the original ' ; and it shows that certain of the 
forms of the latter seem to have been inadvertently 
retained by the adapter who selected and rearranged the 
lines for engraving on the Cross \ All this harmonizes 
with the evidence from grammar, and with the conclu* 
sions drawn from the character of the sculptured orna* 
ment. > 

As to the third postulate, it may be remarked that the 
forms fiks and fawBpo are impossible as Old English ' ; 
that, were they existent, /itio?/o could not mean ^made'; 
and that^ even allowing this to be true, the maker could 
in that case mean only the sculptor of the whole Cross, 
and not the author of the runic verses. But what is 
still more conclusive, Vietor, the latest competent scholar 
who has made a thorough examination of the Cross, 
declares that he can read no such inscription *• 

Summing up the evidence, then, the indications are as 
follows : 

I. So far fix>m the Cross-inscription representing an 
earlier form of the Bream of the Roodf it seems rather 

* Eng, Lit b^ore the Norman Conqueatf p. 197. 

* * Notes/ pp. 376-7. • Ibid., p. 37a * Ibid., p. 390. 

* Ct Bugge, ahtdiWf tr. Bremner, i. 494 ; Sweet, Oldeit English 
Ikzfjjp. Z95. 

* What he reads, and that, as will be seen, quite uncertainly, is 
this {DU Iforfftiaiibfiidken Aimeiufetna, p. xi ; ef. p. la) : 

:(R?)D(D?)JE}>C:) 

(]Lfir)(F)ATRpO 
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to have been derived from the latter, and to have been 
corrupted in the procesa 

2. GsKlmon's name has never been on the Cross. 

3* Linguistic considerations would refer the inscription 
to the tenth century, and probably to the latter half of 
that century. 

4. Archaeological considerations are to the same e£fect 
as those drawn from the language. 

Accordingly, there is no shadow of proof or probability jl 

that the inscription represents a poem written by Csdmon. 
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B. Ths Theory of Gynewulf's Authobship. 

We pass now to the second hypothesis with respect 
to the Dream of the Sood^ that which assigns its author- 
ship to Cynewulf. Kemble^ was the first to make the 
suggestion that all the poems of both the Exeter and 
Vercelli Books might be by Cynewulf, whom, however, ' 
he conceived to be an Abbot of Peterborough, living at 
the beginning of the eleventh century. Thorpe * believed 
that Cynewulf, the Abbot of Peterborough, was the 
author of the Juliana and perhaps all the Vercelli poetry. 
In all this, it will be observed, there is no specific > 
attribution of the Dream to Cynewulf, but merely a con* 
jectural assignment of the whole body of poetry in the 
manuscript which contains ib For an attempt to show 
why Cynewulf might be reasonably regarded as the 
author of the Dream of (he Bood in particular, we must 
refer to the celebrated scholar Franz Dietrich. 

Dietrich's view. Dietrich ', in 1865, adduced a variety 

It 

^ Arehanllogla aS. 369-3. i* 

' Codex ExwuifuiB (1849), p. 501. * 1^ 

' JHtSputaUo d$ OnM BMJlhwXUmL Marburger Univenlt&inehrift. 
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INTRODUCTION 

of arguments in support of his theory. Some of these, 
such as the presence of lyric passages in a narrative 
poem, are applicable to other Old English poems as 
well, and therefore have lost what cogency they may 
once Jiaye seemed to possess, but the rest are still 
worthy of attention. 

As at least two «of these arguments depend upon 
Cynewulf s statements •concerning himself in the rune- 
passages of the Christy the Juliana^ the Fates of the ApostleSf 
and the ElenCj I adduce the relevant parts. The Christ 
has ' (789-801) : ' Alas I I expect, yea, and fear a sterner 
doom when the Prince of angels cometh again, since 
I have ill kept those things which the Saviour bade me 
in the Scriptures. For this, as I account truth, I shall 
behold terror, the punishment of sin, when many shall 
be led into the assembly before the presence of the eternal 
Judge. Then shall the Couraoeous ' tremble ; he shall 
hear the King, the Buler of heaven, speak stem words 
unto those who in time past ill obeyed Him on earth, 
while as yet they could easily find comfort for their 
Teabnikq and their Need.' 

The Juliana has (695 £f.) : * Greatly do I need that the 
saint afford me succor when the dearest of all things 
shall forsake me, when the two consorts shall dissolve 
their union, when my soul shall leave the body and go 
on a journey, whither I know not^ to an alien abode. 
C, Y, and N shall depart in sadness. The King will be 
wroth, the Bestower of victories, when E, W, and U, 
stained with sins, awaits with trembling what sentence 

' Whitman't iranslatioii (Bonton, U.S.A., 1900). 

* These words represent the runes that fonn the banning of 

the name (Vn;e)ipii(^. 
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shall be passed upon him according to his deeds, as the 
award for his life. L F trembles, rests full of anxiety, 
remembering all the anguish, the woundings of the sins *" 
which I committed firat or last in the world/ Cynewulf 
goes on to say that he must repent in tears, that he 
will need the intercession of Juliana, and that he begs 
every one who shall read the poem to pray for him 
by name that Ood would be merciful to him in that 
Great Day. 

The Fates of (he Apostles has : ' Here may he that is 
wise of prescience, he who rejoiceth in songs, discover 
who composed this lay/ Then follow the Cynewulfian 
runes. r 

The passage from the Elene is^ (1237-77): 'Thus I, ^j 

old and ready to depart by reason of the failing' house^ ;|^ 

have woven wordcraft and wondrously gathered, have ji 

now and again pondei-ed and sifted my thought in the 
prison of the night. I knew not all concerning the { 

right...' before wisdom, through the noble power, j 

revealed a larger view into the cogitation of my heart j 

I was guilty of misdeeds, fettered by sins, tormented with | i 

anxieties, bound with bitternesses, beset with tribulations, 
before he bestowed inspiration through the bright ordet* 
as a help to the aged man. The mighty King granted 
me his blameless grace and shed it into my mind, 
revealed it as glorious, and in course of time dilated it ; 
he set my body free, unlocked my heart, and released the 
power of song, which I have joyfully made use of in 

[p 

^ Slighitly changed from my rendering in Cook and Tinker^a ^1 

Select TransloHons/rom Old Enffiiih Pottryj pp. r4i-a. | , 

* Emending fSeem to JStge, ' JPerhapa aomething loat }' 

* Or, glorioualy. j 

i. 
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the world. Not once alone, but many times, had I re; 
fleeted on the tree of glory, before I had disclosed the 
miracle concerning the glorious tree, as in the course 
of events I found related in books, in ifVTitings, concerning 
the. sign of victory. Until that the man^ had always 
been buffeted by billows of sorrow, was an expiring 
ToBCH, though he in the mead-hall had received treasures, 
appled gold. T(?) lamented; the Fobced companion 
suffered affliction, an oppressive secret, though* before 
him the Steed measured the mile-paths and proudly ran, 
decked with wires*. Jot has waned, pleasure has 
decreased with the years; youth bias fled, the former 
pride. XJ (?) was of old the splendor of youth ; now, after 
the allotted time, are the dajrs departed, the joys of life 
have vanished, as Wateb glides away, the hurrying floods. 
Every one's Wealth is transitory under the sky ; the 
ornaments of the field pass away under the clouds like 
the wind when it rises loud before men, roams among 
the clouds, rushes along in rage, and again on a sudden 
grows still, close locked within its prison, held down by 
force.' 
This may be condensed about as follows* : 
I. When I was young I received gifts in hall, and was 
present when my horse careered across the plain in 
gorgeous trappings (w^ perha^ when the horses of others 
were raced) ; yet I was not happy, for I was still a 
sinner. 

a. In later years I was converted, and life acquired 
a new meaning. I b^gan to reflect, practised the poetic 

* Emending $bk to Beeg. * Emending ^Jrr i^/iah, 

* i.e. metal oratments. 

* Ct my edition of Tks ChrUi tfCyim^, pw Ixrii 



* 'Uberrlme de onioe Cynenilfiu loeatus erat iam in cannine 
CrisI tppelUto * (p. 12, note). 
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art, thought deeply and read widely about the cross of 
Christ, and finally have been enabled to write this account 
of its invention by St Helena. 

3. The joys of sense, the pride of life, have departed 
with my youth. I am now an old man ; yet I realize 
that I am not only ransomed from the power of sin, 
but have received special grace from on high, and by 
divine assistance have brought to a close this poem on 
a subject very near to my heart 

Dietrich, in advocating the assignment of the Dream 
qf the Bood to Gynewulf, insists upon the following points 
of connexion between the Elene and the Dream : 

I. The theme of both is the cross. Indeed, Cynewulf ^ 
has much to say of the cross in the Christ K We might 
especially compare the following extract (CJir. 1081-1102): 
' There shall sinful men, sad at heart, behold the greatest 
affiction. Not for their behoof shall the cross of our 
Lord, brightest of beacons, stand before all nations, wet 
with the pure blood of heaven's King, stained with His 
gore, shining brightly over the vast creation. Shadows 
shall be put to flight when the resplendent cross shall 
blaze upon all peoples. But this shall be for an affliction ~ 
and a punishment to men, to those male&ctors who knew ^ 

no gratitude to Gk)d, that He, the King, was crucified 
on the holy rood for the sins of mankind, on that day i^ 

when He whose body knew no sin nor base iniquity 
lovingly purchased life for men with the price with which 
He ransomed us. For all t&is will He rigorously exact 
recompense when the red rood shall shine brightly over 
all in the sun's stead/ 
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2. In the Dream of the Bood the author sajrs (126-31) : 

And now my life*8 great happiness is this, 
That to the cross victorious I may come, 
Alone, above \he wont of other men. 
To worship worthily. Desire for this 
Is great within my heart, and all my help 
Must reach me from the rood^ 

• 

In the Elene Cynewulf says: — 'Kot once alone, but 
many timeSy had I reflected on the tree of glory before 
I had disclosed the miracle concerning the glorious tree, 
as in the course of events I found related in books, in 
writings, concerning the sign of victory/ Dietrich 
interprets the former passage as prophetic of a future 
work on the cross, and the latter as a backward reference 
to the Dream of the Bood. The impulse to compose the 
Elene is traceable to the vision which appeared to the 
author of the Rood \ 

3. Cynewulf is fond of speaking of himself and his 
feelings in the epilogues of his other poems*, where he 
adds his name in runes. In like manner he comes for* 
ward in his own person in the Dream of the Bood (c£ the 
next section). 

4. In both poems the author represents himself &s 
old, having lost joys or friends, and as ready to de* 

— ^ UiBS Iddings* translation, published in Cook and Tinker*s 
8eUd TrandaUcnSf pp. 93-9. 

* 'Quod scilioet sibi summo animi ardore cmois contemplator 
proposoit, id poematis de cmeis inventione eompositl auctor 
laeulenter exsecutns est. Credibile igitur est, C^evulfum ad 
JSIenam canendam illo son&nio, quod poeta de oruoe v. 137 sibi 
revera apparoiaae asserit, animo impalsom esse.' 

' * Kynewulfds, qui de sua persona suisqne sensibus in earminum 
maiomm epilogis loqui solebat, addito nomine sue Cfynewalf, 
ranis espresso ' (p. zi). Cf. siipm, pp. zviii-xz. 
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part Thus in the Dream cf the Bood we have (124*6, 

Mj sottl within 
Was quickened to depart* so many years 
Of utter weariness had I delayed. 

Of powerful friends 
Not many do I own on earth, for hence 
Have they departed, from the world*s delights ; 
They followed after flim, their glorious King, 
And with the Father now in heaven they live, 
Dwelling in bliss. 

And in the Elene : * Thus I, old and ready to depart 
by reason of the failing house. • • • Jot has waned, 
pleasure has decreased with the years ; youth has fled, 
the former pride. U (?) was of old the splendor of youth ; 
now, after the allotted time, are the days departed, the 
joys of life haye vanished.' 

5. The diction of the Dream resembles in various par- ^ . 
ticulars that employed by Cynewul£ As, according to 
Dietrich, Cynewulf wrote not only the Juliana^ Christ, \if 

and Elene, but also the Andreas, Guthlac, Phoenix, and 
Biddies, all references drawn from the latter group are 
excluded in adducing the correspondences which will be ; 
cited. Dietrich quotes three sets of correspondences in^ 
three successive notes, as follows : 

a. Cynewulf is fond of denoting 'wound' by dolg (also 
feorhdolg, Chr. 1454), which is likewise found in Old 
High German and Norse. Thus Bood 46 : 
on m9 syndon ySL dolg gesiene ; 

compared with Chr. 1107-^ : 

ond ]>S openan dolg 
on hyra Dxyhtne geseoV drSorigfexYe ; 
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also Chr. 1206-7 * 

dolg tceawian, 
|: wnnde end wite* 

i Jj Another such Cynewulfian word is /urAdiVa^ EL^o^ 

has: 

)>eah ic er mid djnge ]>iirhdrifeii were; 

and Our. 1109: 

■wS him mid naaglam ^nrhdrifan nnShycgende* 
With these compare Rood 46 : 
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!|' purhdrifan hi me mid deorcan nsBglum^ 

^ \> &• Certain kennings are common to the Hood and the 
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Cynewulfian poema Thus (I add in brackets references 
{ omitted by Dietrich) : 

sigcbeam, Bood 13, [127]: Ek [420], 445, 665, 847, 861, 
965, [1028]. 

tculdres trSoWj Bood 14 : El [89], 828, 867, 1252. 

wtddres beam, Bood 97: EL aij (tculdres wt^nbSain, 

\ 23.844). 

I Uacna sSestf Bood 118; wudu sHesta, Bood 27: sHest 

sigeUacnOf El 975 ; silest sigebeama, El 1028. 
feorgboldf Bood 73 : selegeseoij hiiSf Chr. 1480, 1481. 
Jutfde his gdLst onsended, Bood 49 : his g(M onsendSf El 
48a 

'j, c Other parallels are *: 

(i) Bood 4: 

puhte me )»»t ic [ne] gesawe syUicre treow. 

' It should be obserred thai dolg also occurs, Bid. 6^\ 57* ; dolgUnf 
An, 1399; d6lgsUg$f An, 1177, iaj6; dofhwundf Jud. 107; syndolhf 
JB8M0. 817 ; dagian. Bid. 60^' ; and gedofgian. Rid. 54*. All of these, 
ezeept the Judith and Bwwi^f, would be regarded by Dietrieh as 
strengthening his ease. ^9wrhdfVon also occurs : 8aL 163 ; An, 1399. 
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EL 72-5 : 

pQhie him whiiescyne on weres h&de 
hwit ond hiwbeorhi lusle^ nSihwylc 
geywed »nlicra ^nne hS »r o^SISe nV 
gesSge under twegle. 

(2) Rood 14-7 ; 

Geaeah io woldret treow 
wsedum gew6or%od wynnnm scinany 
gegyred mid golde; gimmas h»fdon 
bewrigen weoiWce Weald[end]es Mow. 

^88-90: 

Geseah hS fnetwum beorht j 

wliti wnldres tr§o ofer wolcna lir5f 
golde ge[g]lenged; gimmai liztan. 

EL 1023-4: 

Heo \Sk r5de heht Lj 

golde beweorcean ond gimcjnnnm. 

{z)Bood^i :i 

£all ic wei mid blOde betiSmed. | ^j f 

C»r. 1085: j Ij'f 

b^acna beorbtatii blMe bitiemed. i p S 

(4) JBood55-6: ~ , [v 

Weop eal gesceaft, ~^ | f 

cwi%don Cyninges fyll ; Cnst wsbs on rOde. j b 

Chr. 1127, 1 130: 

OesSgan ^S dumban getceaft, 

ond mid ceanun cinVdun, (eab hi cwice nSron. 

(5) 2&H)d 78-9: . 
'No %G miht gehyran, haoleV min te leo&, ^ j:l 

(et iC| &C. Ill' 
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2I511-2: 

Na %a meaht gehynuii baok^ mln te leofa, 

(6) ilood 103-9 : 

He %a on heofenas astS^g^; hider eft fiuiida)^ 

on ]>78ne middangeaid mancynn tecan 

on dSmdsege Diyhten sylfa, 

selmihiig God and Ids englas mid, 

)>8Bt he ^nne wile deman^ se Sh dQmes geweald, 

Snra gehwylcnm, swS he him »nir hSr 

on )iyB8um Innnm. life geearnaj^ 

C*r. 523-7 : 

Wile eft iwS-^ah eox^an m«g^ 
8)rlfa gesecan nde herge, 
ond |)onne ged^man dsda gehwylce 
)»ara ¥e gefremedon folc under roderom. 

(7) 27ood 148-9 : 

Hiht wns genlwad 

mid blSdum and mid bline.' 

Chr. 1346: 

bled mid bliasom. 

Hjrht woes genlwad, 
blis in boigam* 
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& The Bream qf the Sood is found in the Vercelli Ma 
between the Andreas and the Ekne. 

■ 

7* The liberties taken with the Biblical narrative are 
quite in Cynewulf 8 manner. 
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Hiegef^s arguments. In the third section of a paper 
written in 1868, and published in 1869 \ Max Rieger 
expressed himself to the following effect: 

1. The poet of the Bood (Cynewulf, according to Bieger) 
actually had the vision he describes. He saw the cross 
in a dream^ and listened to words which form the basis 
of the speech reported. 

2. Inserting, with Orein, rOde before riht in EL 1241, 
.Bieger translates : ' I knew nothing right about the cross 

until it disclosed to m^> greater knowledge by its glorious 
power*.' He accordingly interprets this to mean that 
the vision of the Bood poem led to the composition of the 
Ekne. 

3. He brings * guilty of misdeeds, fettered by sins*' 
(above, p. zxiii), into relation io^Bood 13^14'^: 

Bjnnam i^BLh, 
forwundod mid wommum. 

4. With the tormented with anxieties, • • • beset with 
tribulations ' of El. 1244-5 he associates Bood 125^6% 

I3lb-2». 

5. Cynewulf was already old when he received this 
illumination (El. 1247) ; hence we may not refer it to 
any other occurrence than the vision. 

6. Emending wUlum, EL 1252, to hwXlwnj he translates, 
'which I formerly had employed with pleasure in the 

1 *Ueber Cynewulf/ in ZeitocAri/l /Or 2>etitseA« PhUiAdgU x. 915-06, 
313-84. 

> ' leh wussie niohts reohtes ron dem Kreuze, ehe es mir grOsaere 
Erkenntniss durch Mine herrllohe Maoht enthtUlte' (p. 314). Cf. 
with my translation on p. xix. 
■ El. 1843-4$' ' 

weoroum Ah, 
•ynnum Asfeled. 
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world '^. This means that Cynewulf had once been a poet| 
but that the oppression of sin had dosed the fount of 
song. If wiUum be retained, Bieger admits that this 
might refer to an experience like that of CsBdmon, but he 
adds that in this case the only poems referred to would 
be the Dream of the Bood and the Elenef for no others 
could lie between the vision and the period when Cyne* 
wulf was speaking. If the Dream of the Bood was really 
Cynewulf s first poem, we should expect a clear statement 
of this fact in that poem. As it is, there is no word in 
the Dream of the Rood to indicate that Cynewulf was 
a novice in poetry. 

EberFs oitjedions. In 1884, Ebert published his views 
on the Dream of tJie Bood*. His objections to the 
attribution of the Dream of the Bood to Cynewulf are 
these: 

1. In the Ekne the discovery of the other two crosses 
is recorded, and the means by which that of Christ is 
distinguished from them; of this there is nothing in the 
Dream ofiheBood^ notwithstanding the allusions in 70, 

7175- 

2. In Bood 46 we have the nails called dark, whereas 

in J5Z. iii3£ they shine like stars or jewels. 

3. In the Elene there is no mention of the Saviour's 
blood (c£ Bood 23, 48). 

4. If the poet describes himself as old and. ready to 
depart, this trait is found elsewhere in Old EngUsh poetry. 

5. Coincidences or similarities in expression between 

^ ' die ich weiland mit Lost in der Welt gebraooht hatte,' where 
the origiaal has (za5z-a) : 

>»• io lusioin brtee, 
wiUum in worlde. 
' Sir. Sikh$. Oct. Wi$$.f PkiL-Hiit. CUam 36. 8i. 
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^ ' Es zeigt sieh darin ein Streben naeh VerknapAing cUr Siize, 
wie ei Cynewulf durohaui nieht eigen iMt, der yielnMhr das 
OegentheU liebt' 

* Dietrieh had already said (p. zi) : ' Bemm danominaiio poaUoa 
plenimqae eat aimplez.^ 
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two poems jnigjit be due not only to their common 
anthonhip, but to 

(a) Alliteration. 

(Jb) The existence of a common stock of poetical ex* 
pressions. 

(c) Borrowing by the one poet from the other. 

((Q Borrowing by both from a third. ' ] ' f. 

6. The Dream of the Hood diffeis from Qynewnlf a un- 
doubted works in four respects: 

(a) The frequency of kwaSit. Tkds conjunction is here 
used nine times, but only once in the£fefi€and six [really 
three] times in the ChrisL Here it shows an attempt at 
binding the sentences together, contrary to Cynewulfs 
practiced In lines 24 and 47 it seems to be used in the 
sense of auten^ in order to indicate the mere continuation 
of the narrative. 

(6) The phrase mdie weorode occurs in Sood 69^ 124, 
but nowhere else in the poetry. I 

(c) The simplicity of the language, and its freedom [ 
from tedious repetitions*. [ 

(d) The free handling of the Biblical narrative. This 
had been already noted by Dietrich, who had cited Chr. 
507 [502 ff.] as an illustration. Ebert contends that this 
is an embellishment ratiber than a change of the Biblical 
account, and that any modification of the Scriptural 
narrative in important points can neither be found in 
Cynewulf nor be rightly imputed to him. 
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Wulkef's objection. In 1888^ Walker, commenting^ 
upon the newly-disoovered runes belonging to the Fates 
of the AposUeSj inferred, from the fact that Cynewulf so 
uniformly inserted his name in runes in his poems, that 
the Ihtam of the Bood must be by another hand. 

Trautmann*s views. In 1898, Trautmann' referred to 
Ebert's opinions, and objected to 6 (a) that hwtelfre may not 
in all cases have been written by the poet himself, and to 
6 (b) that tceorod unmate is found in An. 1221 and 1684. 
He recognizes a considerable number of Gynewulfian 
words and phrases, but declines to attribute the poem 
to Cynewulf on the ground that him gebiddan (83, 122), 
cu0an (56)^ the comparative arur{io8), and [ainforht tvesan 
(117) are unknown to Cynewulf; that there is a sur- 
prisingly large number of verses with six stresses ; and 
that hUom (22) must be pronounced as two syllables, 
while in El 759 it is pronounced as one» 

Discussion of evidence. We may now review the 
evidence in favour of Cynewulfian authorship, adduce 
other testimony or further considerations, and finally 
attempt to form a reasonable conclusion. f 

The opinions of Eemble and Thorpe^ since they are 
so fiar astray on the subject of Cynewulf s epoch, need not 
detain us. 

Dietrich's arguments (pp. zvii ff.) may be taken up 
seriatim: 

I. That from the similarity of theme between the Elene 
and the Dream of (he Bood (together with the passage 



* Ber, SAeAiL (7mu ITtM., FhiL-HiiL Ocmn, pp. 40, azz. 
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from the Third Part of the Christy is sound, if adequately 
supported by other considerations. 

2. There is nothing in Rood' 126 ff. to prove, or even 
to indicate, that Cyne^vulf was projecting a future poetical m 
composition on this subject All that he affirms is 
that the cross is the object of his devotion and hope. 
Moreover, the epilogue of the Elene^ while it does not 
exclude the possibility of a reference to the Dream of the 
Boodf by no means necessarily postulates any such earlier 
poem. What is more natural than that he should have 
meditated frequently on the- cross before he wrote the 
Elene ? We are under no necessity of assuming that the 
Dream of the Bood is the record of an actual occurrence. 
If it is not, then the impulse to write the Elene is not 
traceable to a vision which never took place. If it is, 
then it marks either the beginning or the culmination 
of a series of poetical and religious reflections, and in 
either case belongs to a period at least as late as the 
threshold of old age. If it marks the beginning of such 
a series — ^if it indicates the poet's conversion to Chris- 
tianity, as we might say — then we must account for his 
possession of the religious knowledge which would enable 
him to experience the dream and to realize its significance, ' 
and the poetical art which would enable him to embody 
his experience in a poem of such singular perfection in 
all but its closing section'. Did he have the religious 
knowledge before he dreamed the dream? Then the 
.dream was at most the occasion, not the true cause, of 
the poetry which he subsequently produced. Was he 
destitute of such religious knowledge, unversed in theo* 

^ Cf. Th$ Chritt ^ Cyneumiff pp. Izzzii ff. 
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logical and poetic learning, unpractised in mystical 
contemplation, unschooled in the peculiar technique of 
this species of poetry ? Then he could not have written 
the poem that we know until a considerable time after 
the vision appeared to him, and must have produced the 
series of his undoubted poems, comprising not less than 
3716 lines ^ — ^more than the Bwwu!f—\ong after most of 
his powerful friends had departed from earth. To credit 
Cynewulf with such a feat in that age is to believe in an 
achievement quite unparalleled in literary history, since, 
even if we accept as fact the legends of Gsedmon and the 
HdimnA poet^ we are dealing only with metrical trans- 
lation, and not with poems of the originality and power 
which Cynewulf frequently displays. That an elderly 
man should learn to versify Scripture can be accepted 
without the hypothesis of miracle ; but that an elderly 
man should have a vision which for the first time revealed 
to him the riches of the inner life, and afterwards should 
have become a scholar of remarkable historical and 
theological learning for his epoch, a poet of vigorous 
imagination, of unusual sublimity, of deep and tender 
feeling, the founder of a new school of poetry, an 
innovator in diction and technique, and the composer of 
a body of verse considerably greater than the Beowulf— ^ 
this is asking us to believe what is otherwise quite 
unexampled, and what we must therefore hesitate to 
accept unless constrained by the most cogent evidence. 
That Cynewulf should have written such poetry in his 

^ GIfisf 1664 ; ElrnM 1391 ; •TM/iana 731. If we add the 156 lines 
of the Ihtam t^fk$ Boodf we hare 387a lines. This is almost one- 
fourth the nnmber in the lUad ; more than one-fonrth that in the 
DMna OomwuHa ; nearly one-third that in the CMynty ; and nearly 
three-eighths that in PundiM Lott. 
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age— or what he regarded as age — is not incredible ; but 
that he should have remained unconverted to Christianity 
in its vital aspects until he was already old, and that 
he should then have accomplished such a result in the 
few remaining years of life, this is what taxes reason and 
imagination to conceive. 

We have not yet considered the possibility that the 
Dream of (he Rood marks the culmination (p. xxxi) of 
a series of poetical and religious reflections, or, if not the 
actual culmination, at least the religious and poetic 
maturity of the author.* This is rendered probable by 
the admirable structure, the economy of treatment, the 
reserve of manner, the decision of touch, in the whole 
poem to at least the end of line 146. Up to that point 
it is no doubt th e most perfect piece of art in Old Eng lish \ 
poetry, and is therefore clearly not the work of a novi< 
either in feeling or in composition. But if it marks the 
culmination of his spiritual activity, then it stands in no 
such relation to iheElene asDietrich would have us believe. 

3. It is true (p. xxii) that Cynewulf does speak of 
himself, and it is natural on this account to associate him 
with the author of the Dream cfthe Bood* This argument, 
however, is subject to the drawback that lyric poetry 
commonly introduces the first person. Thus in Old 
English, besides the translation of the Psalms, several of 
the Hymns and Prayers (including No. 4, which has some 
points of resemblance with Cynewulfian passages), the 
Wanderer, the Seafarer^ the Wifie Lament, Husbandfa 
Message, Deof^s Lament, &c Nevertheless, none of these 
bears any such close resemblance in tone and matter^ 
to the Cynewulfian epilogues as that borne by the Dream 
of the Bood. 
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4. This (p. xxii) is undoubtedly a valid argument 
.Cynewulf does represent himself as old in both poems. 

sTThe parallels between the Dream of die Rood and 
the undoubted Cynewulfian poems (pp. xziii ff.) may be 
increased (those to doubtful ones in brackets). 
Passing over (a), we may begin with : 
(&) The kennings, especially those for the cross : 
To the group containing the notion of ' victory ' (always, 
no doubty with ultimate reference to the Constantino 
story), add:: 

sigcbiacetif El 887, 994 ; sigorbdaceny EL 984, 1256 ; 
9iffare8 tdcefif El. 85, 184, 1120. 
To phrases containing iotddres : 
[wuldres tOcen, An. 88.] 

To the group of superlatives designating the cross, «dd : 

htama beorhtost, Rood 6; Macna heorhtostj Ghr. 1085 

[and An. 242] ; tOcna torhtost, El. 164 ; tMbrost hCama^ El. 

1012, 1224 [beside (Bpdust bSama, Men. 84]. 

There is a type of kenning rej^resented by /^<et fUse 

fhSacen, Rood 21, consisting of dem. + adj. + noun. This 

I is otherwise found as follows : 

J /^at holige tr^o (trio), El. 108, 128, 429, 442, 701, 840 
/ [Hy. S^] ; /ftet wlHlge treo, EL 165 ; ^at mare treo, EL 
I 214; seo hdlig{e) rod, EL 720, ion, 1243; se Mlga Ham, 
I -Chr. 1093; se a^fela beam, EL 1073; seo hea rOd, Chr. 
I 1064; aeo reade rod, CJur. xioi ; $6 Uohia beam, Chr. 1089 ; 
I se beorJUa segn, Clir. io6i. 

V Phrasesin which 'high 'is applied to the cross are: 
/ on gecdgan heanne, Rood 40 ; c£ on heanne beam, Chn 
J144S, JUL 309, El 424 ; on hean galgan, Jul 482. 
^ For phrases like Dryhines rOd, see note on 17. 
Tor feorjfbMf ftCi see note on 7a 
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To the references under gOst onsendan might be added : 

Jul 310 : 

of galgaix his govt onsende. 

[An. 1327 : 

on gealgan hit gSst onsende.] 

Chr. 1452-3 : 

Snne forlet 
of minum llchoman lifgendne gSMt. 

[Cf. An. 187, 1416; GiL 1277; ^^^ 171O 

(c) Other parallels : 

With gesUUi on gecHgan heannef Bood 40 (cf • 34X cf* /e 
ic ar gestdgf Chr. 1491 ; on hira dnne gestOgf Chr. 1171 ; 
[Ostag, Ostahf Chr. 727, SaL 1549 ; siOhf Hy. 10^]. 

Under (3), p* zxix, add : 
^ mid watan hesUmedj and the note upon 48. 

With rod wres ic draredf Bood 44, compare the parmlleb 
in the note. 

For liohte hetmnden, see note on 5. 

For fortcundod, see note on 14^ 

For hifianf see note on 36. 

For MtU (Btgtedere, see note on 48* 

For Sfidan, see note on 49^ 

With fcrafra wyrda^ Rood 51", compare wrCiiSra vHial 
Chr. 864». 

With toeruda Oodf Bood 51^ compare Chr. 407, 631. 

With Cihlifon hine of 3am hefian u^, Bood 61, compare 
El 482 : /a 8vf9an w(B8 qfr^de Qhatfen rpdera Wealdend. 

For cCHodCj see note on 72. 

For hedecUf, see note on 75. 

For l&ifost as applied to the cross, see not^e on 88*. 

For cfer edU w\/a cynn, see note on 94^ 

For mannum to hetpe, see note on xo2« 
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For 9e ah domes gewealdf see note on 107, 
With Bood 108^^ 8wa he him iBtur hit on ^ssum 
lanum Ufe geeamafi, compare Chr. 1233^, swA hi geufofhtim 

For ne mteg/for Snig, see note on iia 
For 'bUer dUboSf^ see note on ii3-4« 
For2toodii7-8, 

Ne l^earf %8er ^nne »nig [a]nforbt wesan 
)>e him ter in breoitum bere% bSacna sSlett* 

see note on 118. 

With of eoriwegef Bood 120, compare qf eorJwegum^ 
EL 736. 

For Ulfe mode, see note on 122^. 

With due myde, Bood 123, compare mide dfie, Chr. 

1317- 
For llfes hyhi, see note on 126. 

ic wBne mi, Bood 135 ; Chr. 789. 

For/<sr is, see note on 139^* 

wunian on wuldrej Bood 143 : Chr. 347. 

Wforgeaf Bood 147 : Chr. 776. 

For /am /« ih', see note on 149. 

With 150-a compare Chr. 577-81. 

6. This point (p. xzvii) is invalidated by Walker (Grund- 
fisSf p. 193), who points out that between the Dream qf 
(he Bood and the Ekne are the Falsehood cf Men and 
certain homilies. 

Sieger's arguments (p. zxvii) are in general su£Sciently 
covered by the foregoing comments upon Dietrich. 

Qf Ebert's objections (p. xzviii) it may be said in order : 

I. The Bream qf the Bood is too brief and too lyric 
to admit of such irrelevant detaiL 
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2. As to this poetic conception, the source of the Ekne is 
also to be considered, which here has : ' Magna autem corn* 
scatio de loco illuxit ubi inventa est sancta crux, clarior 
solis lumine^ et statim apparuerunt davi illi qui in domi- 
nico confixi fuerant corpore, tamquam aurum fiHgem in 
terra,* 

3. Why sliatdd the Elene mention Christ's blood ? 
4« See under 3, p. xzxiii. 

5. None of these possibilities accounts for such 
numerous and striking resemblances. 

6. (a)* This argument may easily be made to prove too 
much. Thus in Part II of the Christ, which no one 
doubts to be by Cynewulf, the conjunction /^(Btte occurs 
four times (451, 600, 656, 715), besides twice in Part I 
(143, 417), and once in Part III (1155). Moreover, the 
pronoun ^atte occurs in 1588. But this form does not 
occur anywhere in the Elene* Hence, we might argue, 
the Elene is by Gynewulf ; therefore (Part II of) the 
CAris^ cannot be. Or we might say: (Part II of) the C%rM 
is by Gynewulf, therefore the Elene cannot be. 

(b) This has been answered by Trautmann (see p» 
zxx). 

(c) Many pages from Gynewulf s undoubted poems 
possess this quality. 

(d) This may be easily refuted by pointing to Ohr. 558 ff. ; 
in Part I, to iS^ff. ; or, in Part III, to 1144^, not to 

Itiply examples. 

Tulker's argument from the omission of the runic 

I lias its weight, but it is not easy to prove a negative. 

J that because a poet usually signs his name to his 

^ tii«refore he can never leave it unsigned, is surely 

' Apo An Besides, it is at least conceivable that 
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the runes may have been lost ; were they not nearly lost 
to our modem world in the case of the Fates'i 

By way of comment on Trautmann's views, we might 
adduce, as an example of hiddan with reflexive dative, 
El. iioi: *h{Bd him engia Weard geopenigean uncQtJe 
wyrd.' If the point is that gehiddan with the reflexive 
dative is not used in the sense of 'adore/ it might be 
answered that there was no such occasion in the Gyne* 
wulfian poems to introduce this notion. As for cuflfan, 
it occurs repeatedly in the Third Part of the Christ (891, 
01, 1130^ 1285, 1367); which, however, Trautmann is 
indisposed to attribute to Cynewulf. The comparative 
aruff while not found in the undoubted Cynewulfian 
poetry, does occur in the Beowtdf, and therefore belongs 
to a period as early as Cynewulf; its employment or 
omission is probably determined by metrical considera- 
y^ tions. If anforhi wesan is not found elsewhere, it can be 
li replied that every poem of any length has words or 
' I phrases peculiar to itself. The large proportion of ex- 
panded lines must be admitted, but it should be observed 
that a considerable number of those in the Third Part of 
the Christ occur in solenm speeches, like the most of 
those in our poem. 

As to the disyllabic pronunciation of VUamf JEL 759 
would perhaps be improved by the omission of ond, wbieh 
would necessitate the disyllabic pronunciation of hUam ; 
and this pronunciation is required in SaL 150^, Kfymm 
bregdaif. Moreover, the disyllabic pronunciation is the 
older, and therefore is at least as early as Cynewulf. 
Thus Sievers would emend g^/ianj Chr. 1403, to a iari* 
syllabic form {PBB. io» 478), and Holthausen, following 
Biever% the Liffrea of Chr. \^ lo lAffrtga V^dSHU J^t 
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Germ, und Ram. Phil 1900, No. ii). If, then, the author 
of the Dream of the Eoodf not heing anterior to Gynewulf, 
is led by a metrical exigency to retain the original 
syllabification of a contracted word, just as it is done 
in another poem which dates at earliest from 800-850 \ 
we should not therefore conclude that Cynewulf may not 
have been that author. Note, for example, how, in the 
First Part of the Christf gle is required in 280^ and «i 
in 414 (Holthausen, mi^pra ; how, in the Third Part, sg 
rightly occurs in 1322, and &e in 1552; and how, in 
the Elenej sue must be pronounced disyllabic in 675, 
though monosyllabic in 542, 773, 789, 817, and perhaps 
elsewhere. 

To sum up, then, with respect to the authorship of our 
poem. The hjrpothesis which attributed it to GsBdmon 
is nil. The arguments in favour of Cynewulf, so far as 
they possess validity, reduce th emsel v^.,ia. four, all 
originally formulated by DietncET They are these : 
• I. The Elene and our poem have a common theme, 
namely, the cross. 

2. Cynewulf is addicted to personal revelations, as his 
epilogues abundantly show. He was almost a poet of 
the Benaissance in his longing to be remembered,- and 
to be remembered by name *• 

It is true, he does not reveal the nature of his specific 

^ WCLlker, OrundrisBf p. 367. 

* It seems never to have been obserred, as a trait of Cynewulfs 
personality, that he twice reckons it among the afflictions of the 
damned that Qod never thinks of them any more. Thus, EL 1900-3 : 

/ Oode nO syOtfan 

of Oftm moiflorhofe on gemjnd cumaO ; 
and Or. 1536-7 s Kales Drjhtnes gemynd 

si]»]»an ges0ca9. 

Of: llUton, P. L. 6. 378-85. 
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sinsy though he is ample in his confession of shorteomings 
in general ; but he does, especially in the epilogue to the 
Elene^ give abundant and precious intimations of his 
tastes and experience — intimations which must have 
been lucid to his contemporaries, and which are not 
wholly blind to us. Thus it may be admitted without 
hesitation that the poet's references to himself in the 
Dream of (he Bood are quite in Cynewulfs manner. 

3. In both the Elene and the Dream cf (he Rood the 
poet^ in speaking of himself, falls into the elegiac tone. 
His appreciation of the joy of life is keen, and his sense 
[ of deprivation not less so. He feels poignantly the loss 

of friends and of vigour, the waning of youth and its 
delights, and under such circumstances is ready, nay 
eager, to depart This similarity is too striking to be 
ignored. 

4* The coincidences and resemblances between the 
Dream of the Rood and the Cynewulfian poetry are 
numerous and remarkable. They can best be expIained,^ 
I believe, by the hypothesis of a common authorship ; 
and this hypothesis is in some degree confirmed by the 
introduction, at the close of the poem, of the theme, 
familiar to Cynewulf^ of the harrowing of helL It could 
only have been a poet with whom it was an especially 
favourite topic who would have been willing thus to 
impair the artistic excellence of his production. 
Making all due allowance, then, for the weakness of 
I certain arguments both pro and con, the balance of 

^ probability seems to incline decidedly in favour of Gyne- 

wulfian authorship. Gynewulf was the first Old English 
author of whom we have any knowledge to lay emphasis 
upon the Invention of the Gross and Ckm<&\axi!C\ii^%\'t%^ 
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monitory dream ; the cross glows in the firmament with 
Christ's blood in another of his poems ; here, as there, 
the cross is a visionary one ; as in the ElenCf it is adorned 
with jewels and gold ; and, as in both the Elene and the 
Christy it towers high in air. There can be no doubt that ^ 
the motive of this poem is derived from the Constantino . 
story ; and we can conceive of no other Old English poet 
at once interested in the theme, capable of such variations 
upon a favourite topic, and master of so much lyric in- 
tensity, elegiac pathos, sublime imagination, and economy 
of resources, all in combination. And if it is Cynewulf of \ 
whom we must think, it is Cynewulf in the maturity 1^ 
of his powers, rich with eiperience^ but before age had 
enfeebled his phantasy or seriously impaired his judge- 
ment. 



LITERARY CHARACTERISTICa 

The Dream of the Sood consists of an address uttered 
by the visionary cross to the poet (28-121), introduced 
by an account of its manifestation to him in a midnight 
dream (1-27), and followed by two passages, of which the 
first (122-48^) embodies the reflections and sentiments 
awakened in the poet by his experience, while the second 
(148^56) briefly alludes to the feelings of the spirits in 
prison at the harrowing of hell, and to the joy of angels 
and saints when Christ returned in triumph to the 
kingdom of His Father. The address of the cross 
constitutes three-fifths of the whole, being about three 
and a half times as long as either the introduction or the 
poet's reflections, whidi have almost exactly the same 

xU 
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length* The concluding flection, which has the air of an 
interpolation, or of an inartistic addition by the poet's own 
handy is only about a twentieth of the whole. The poem 
y is complete without il^ and it seriously mars the unity of 
impression. 

In the introduction are blended reminiscences of the 
cross under three aspects — ^as beheld in vision by Con- 
stantine, as adorning the altar or borne in procession 
by ecclesiastics, and as the sign of the Son of Man 
revealed in the heavens at the Final Judgement. To the 
first belongs the general conception of the vision ; to the 
^second may be attributed the definite statement regarding 
the number and position of the gems ; while the last is 
suggested by the presence of the heavenly host and the 
size of the cross upon which they all could gaze. 

The introduction fulls into three parts. The first 
(1-12) is narrative, and sets forth the vision itself The 
second (13-23) is lyrical, and discloses the poet*s emotions 
in the presence of the cross. The third (24-7) is a mere 
transition from the vision to the voice. The second of 
these divisions is contrived with much art. The argument 
of it may thus be outlined: 'Yes, this was a cross of 
victory and not of shame, a cross extraordinary in its 
aspect and surroundings; who was I, a wretch defiled 
and wounded by sin, that I should gaze upon it? Fair 
~~ was the cross, it is true, and radiant with gems and gold ; 
yet it was blood-stained too. I trembled at the view, 
as now it seemed to be flashing in jewels, now streaming 
with gore\' Here, while the poet presents a motive 
which is to recur later (80-91), he interests us at once in 

* See Ckr. Z085-1109. 
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the contrast and in his own feelings, and thus arouses an 
anticipation which the sequel is to gratify* The mood 
of the second subdivision is prolonged into the third| and 
the suspense is prolonged until finally broken by the 
utterance of the cross. 

The second part, the address of the cross, is unijj^ufi 
in its composition. The notion of representing an in* 
animate object as speaking to him who stands in its 
presence, and communicating information or counsel, is 
as old as the Greek epigram. This was originally an 
inscription on a monument, a statue, or a votive offering 
preserved in a temple, and not seldom represented the 
work of art, or the dead who reposed beneath the monu* 
ment, as addressing the passer-by \ The most famous 
of these is the epigram by Simonides of Ceos (b. c. 556-468) 
on those who died at Thermopylaa : 

Sfcranger, bear tidings to the Spartans that here, obedient to 
their wordo, we lie '• 

Another, famous in antiquity, quoted by Plato*, and 
variously attributed to Gleobulus of Lindus (fl. B.a 586) 
and to Homer, is thus translated from the four hexameters 
of the original by Colonel Mure : 

A maid of bronze am I, and here will stand 
On Midas' tomb, as long as on the strand 
The sea shall beat ; as long as trees shall grow, 
Sun rise, moon shine, or liquid waters flow, 
So long by this sad tomb I'll watch and cry, 
'Midas lies here!* to every passer-by. 

' Ttie Latin SisU^ viator, prolongs this use. 

' *n ittp\ drfyixkup AaittSmfswiois 6n tj^ 

* I^uddruif p. 064 n. 
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The foDawing is Laeun's (eJira a.i>. 125-93) epigram 
on the deaUi of an infimt, as iranalaied by Cowper : 

Bewail not much, my paienti! me, the pr^ * 

Of luthleM Adet, and lepiilchTed here. 

An infiuii in my fifth tcaree finished year, 

He found all qwrtiTe, innocent, and gay. 

Your yoong GaUimachoi ; and if I knew 

Not ma^y joy^ my griefs were also few. 

Another, by Auaonius (cma A.n. 310-95X shows a 
tendency toward epigram in the more modem SMise^ the 
subject being Echo. The rendering with the exception 
of the last two linee^ is by Lovelace^ : 

Yain paintei^ why dost strive my face to dxaw 
With busy hands, a goddess eyes ne'er saw? 
Banghter of air and wind, I do rejoice 
In empty shouts; without a mind, a Toice, 
Beriring last-formed sounds, I bid them stay. 
And with unconscious converse lore to play. 
Within your ears shrill echo I rebound, 
And if youll paint me like, then paint a sound. 

The epitaph on Yirgil, 

Mantut me genuit; Gahibri rapuere; tenet nunc 
Parthenope; cedni pascua, ruza, duces, 

is well known. 

The inscription on the gate of hell in the DMne Comedy 
(If^. 3- I £) will occur to every reader. 

Sudi epigrams in the first person are to be found in 
every literary period since at least the fifth century. 
Orid puts one in the mouth of a parrot {Amor. 2. 6), and 
there is anothoTi perhaps spurious, at the beginning of 

* I>odd| Tk$ XfigrammaHtii, p. 91. 
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Her. 9. They were cast on bells (see Longfellow's Goldm 
Legend^ carved or painted on the front of houses and I 

chapels in Oermany and Switzerland, and engraved on ^1 

swords ^ A famous one for a statue by Michael Angelo, |j 

who adapted it from the Greek, has been translated 
by Wordsworth', one of whose two versions we re- 
produce : 
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Grateful is sleep, more grateful still to be 

Of marble ; for while shameless wrong and woe 
Preyail, 'tis best to neither hear nor see. 

Then wake me not, I pray you. Hush, speak low. 

In the Old English period, too, objects were personified, 
and fitted with epigraphic statements in the first person. 
Thus Alfred's preface to his translation of the Pastoral ^ 

Care represents the book as speaking: ^ Since King J 

Alfred rendered my eyery word into English, and sent \ 

me to his scribes south and north,' &c. The inscrip- ^ 

tion on Alfred's jewel is well-known : SSJrtd mee Md 
gewyrcean\ 

It was natural that crosses, monumental and other, 
should receive inscriptions of this sort. Thus the Brussels ' J 

^ See, for example, the inscription on Ezcalibar. 1 

* Gf. Orimm*8 Lif<$ ^Miehad AngOo 9u 157. GioyAnbattitta StrotzS \ 
had addressed him in an epigram imitated from AfUk, 4. X03 ; { 
Michael Angelo*s reply was based upon Philott. x. aa, and mat 
as follows: 

Orato m*ft '1 sonno, e piU Teeser di aasso, 
Ifentre che '1 danno e la yergogna dara; 
Non Teder, non sentir m'h gran yentnra ; 
Per6 non mi destar, deh I parla basso. 

* In an old copyof Lneian's KmnmanUa (n. d.) we read : 

'Johannes Raatell [tx536] me fieri fecit* 
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reliquary, supposed to contain fragments of the true 
cross^ bears a couplet which has been thus translated ^ : 

Rood is my name. Once long ago I bore 
Trembling, bedewed with blood, the mighty King. 

Lines 44 and 45 of our poem would be well enough 
suited for epigraphic purposes, and so would the corre* 
sponding lines of the Ruth well Cross inscription. Moved 
by this consideration, Kemble long ago suggested that 
the Dream of the Rood might have been expanded from 
such an inscription. This is the first of the alternatives 
which he proposes in these words*, the second being that 
which we now believe to deserve the preference: 'Two 
suppositions of equal plausibility may be made: first, 
when we bear in mind the great improbability of any 
cross ever supplying room enough for a very long in- 
scription, and the great difScuIty of carving one, we shall 
readily admit that the Dream might not unlikely be 
founded on some less voluminous original (an inscription, 
for instance, on a cross), which was extended by the taste 
or piety of the poet^ with the addition of an introduction 
and an appropriate moral. . Or, secondly, we may think 
it not unreasonable to suppose that, from some poem 
similar to, or identical with, that of the Vercelli Book, 
certain suitable passages were selected, and carved upon 
the blank spaces of the Buthwell and othe r ornamented , 
crosses'.' 

The intrinsic probability of the first hjrpothesis is some- 
what lessened by the consideration that the Brussels 



' Cook and Tinker's Select 7)rantlaium$f p. 103 ; see note on Rood 44. 

' Arek. 90 38. 

* Ct Swee^ OUM Engiiah Tex($^ p. la^, 
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Cross inscription is apparently late, and that the suggestion 
for it may easily have been derived from the Dream 
of (he Bood. 

The personification found in epigrams of the sort we 
have been considering is frequently employed in longer 
poems, so that it is sometimes difficult to determine when 
they cease to be epigrammatic or epigraphic in character. 
An instance in point may be Longfellow's sonnet entitled 
Ponte Veccliio. Developments at some length are to be 
found, for example^ in Wordsworth's Address from (he 
Spirit of Cockermouth Castte, and in Tennyson's The Brodk^ 
The Talking Oak, and UelevCs Tower, the two former by 
Tennyson introducing the discourses of inanimate objects 
in a frame of context somewhat after the manner of the 
Dream of the Bood, 

An important class of epigrams conceived in this form ) 
is found in the collections of Latin riddles b ^vmpho sitts) 
(fourth or fifth century), ^Idhelm -(a. d* 640-709), Tatw ine 
('^734)» Eusebiug (eighth century), and Boni|ace (680*755). 
All of these, except the first, were Englishmen. As 
Symphosius had been indebted to Ausonius, and as 
Ausonius had been indebted to the Greek Anthology, 
so Aldhelm* acknowledged Symphosius as a predecessor, 
and in some sense a model. The English tradition thus 
instituted by Aldhelm was then followed by the others 
mentioned, and, in turn, by the author or authors of the 
collection of Old English riddles '• 

The Latin poets always, and the Old English frequently, 
make the object describe itself. Aldhelm defends himself 

* ed. Oilen, pp. ^98-30. 

* See Ebert, Die Rdtaelpoesii d«r AngtUaehim, Sir, dtr 8dek§, Om. tf«r 
Wit9en$e9u^tm 99 (1877) 90 1L 
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\ff all^jiig the eximide of Holy Writ Tbe pftsnge is 
inteesiiiigy m justifying by Seriptnre a tendency to yvrHtj 
ininimate objedBybysttrilmtingio them not only speech, 
Irat deeds or watkinag^ and eren emotiona. This seems 
like a mecKaeral return to the Greek poetic mood. If it 
is not rsiher to be Tiewed as a continuation of it in an 
onbrdEcn tradition ; but against this is a fireshness and 
Ti^acity in the best examples which is hardly equaled 
in the best Gredc period, and is almost lost in the 
Decadence. Aldhelm says^: 'Porro quod etiam muta 
insensibilium lemm natura, de qua aenigma danculum 
et latens |»opositu> componitur, quasi loqui et senno- 
cinari fingitnr ; hoc et in sacris literarum apidbus inser- 
tum legitur, quia nonnunquam . . . irrationabilis [creatura] 
sensus Tivacitate carens intellectualium gestu et voce 
fungitur/ He then refers to Judges 9. 9-15; a Kings 
14. 9 (a Chron. 25. 18) ; P& 98. 8 ; Isa. 55. la (44. 23). 

Symphosins' riddles are each compressed within three 
lines. Two are subjoined as specimens : 

31. Ths P&oxniz. 

l^ta miiii mon est, si coepero nasci, 

Sed prius est foiom leti quam laois origo; 

Sic •olus Manes ipsos mihi dice paientes. 

-74. LiXE. 

EYaii flammas, ignis tormenta profngi. 
Ipsa medela meo pugnat contraria fato : 
Ardeo de lymphis ; mediis ineendor ab ondis. 

' ed. Oiles, p. 999. 
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Eusebius' 17th riddle. The Cross*, runs thus: 

Per me men adquiritnr, et bona Tiia tenetar; 
Me malti fngiunty muliiqiie frequenter adonuit; 
Sumque timenda malis, non sum tamen horrida jnstis ; 
DamnaTique riram, no multot carcere sohrL 

The English poets, even when writing in Latin, show 
a tendency to greater elaboration of detail and Tividness 
of presentation, along with completer personification. 
This tendency is already observable in Aldhelm, but 
xhanifests itself most fully in some of the Old English 
riddles. As an illustration take No. 27 *• 



The Bible-C!!odex. 



^ Cf. Taiwine^f riddle, in note on aSff. 

* Trandation by Herbert B. Brougham, in Oook and Tink«r*s 
ilM IhNMlaKotit, p. 73. 
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An enemy deprived me of my life, i :. 

Stripped me of woridly strength, immersed me then \ Y 

In water, whence again he took me dripping, j * J 

Planted me in the sun, and there I lost j'i 

My nap of hair. The knife's keen edge then dxessed me, 
Sharpened with pumice. Fingers folded me, 
And next the joyous quill traced eagerly 
Across my burnished surface, scattering 
The fluent drops along. Again it drank ^ ) 

Of the tinctured stream, again stepped over me 
With blackening print. The craftsman bound me then 
In leathern covers locked with golden clasps. 
The wondrous work of artists. Thus adorned 
With scarlet dyes resplendent, lol in me 
The glorious abodes afar renowned. 
The Shield of nations, and good will toward men ! 
And if the children of this world will use me, 
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The liappier, tlie rarer of racceii 
Theyll be, the keener-hearted, and in thought 
^ The kinder, and more fraught with wisdom. Then 

More friends thejll have— their own familiar friends. 
So good and tme, and capable, and tmstj — 
Who will prolong their fieime and happiness. 
And hedge them ronnd with gracefiil gifts, and fast 
In bonds of lore within their bosoms fold them* 
Find ont what I am called for men's advantage ! 
Famous in sacred story is mj name. 
Renowned 'mongst heroes, and itself divine. 

The resemblance between the mode of representing 
the cross in our poem and that employed in the Old 
English riddles has not escaped observation, and by 
Dietrich, who believed the whole collection of these 
riddles to be the work of Cynewulf, it was used as an 
argument in Savour of his authorship of the Dream of the 
Bood ^ . As a matter of fact, it can hardly be maintained 
that the narrative of the cross contains anything enigmatic, 
but only that the mode of description, involving a quasi* 
y" personification and an account in the first person, re- 
sembles that of the riddles ; and now that scholars have 
abandoned the hypothesis of Gynewulfian authorship 
for the riddles, it only remains to note the apparent 
genesis of the artistic procedure in this part of our poem. 
With two of the riddles the opening of the address by 
* the cross (28-30'') shows a special affinity. These are 
'Sob. 54 and 72, describing respectively the battering- 

^ Dietrich says {DispulaHo, p. ix) : 'Praeterea non rara est rerum 
deseriptio aenigmatlca potius quam dieerte prolata. Sio non solum 
plura, ut quae y. 48, 57, 69, 75 desoribuntur, nonnisi recogitando 
de rebus et nominibus solri possunt ; sed etiam ipsum orationis 
initium, quo Crux naturam et originem suam indioat, aenigmatis 
forma ekornatum est^ cum referat ^rv, oA fl.V 
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ram and the spear. The second of these is mutilated, 
but enough remains to show the character of the com- 
position* The former begins : * I saw in the forest a tree 
towering high, bright with its branches ; the springing 
wood was gladsome ; water and earth fed it fair, until * — 
and then its change to the battering-ram is described, all 
in the compass of thirteen lines. In the other riddle the 
spear itself speaks : ' I grew in the mead, and dwelt where 
earth and sky fed me, until those who were fierce against 
me overthrew me when advanced in years.' Here the 
poem numbers twice as many lines as the former. In all 
these we are reminded of the Homeric sceptre (IL i. 
234 ff.), 'which,' said Achilles, 'shall no more put forth 
leaf or twig, seeing it hath for ever left its trunk among 
the hills, neither shall it grow green again, because the 
axe hath stripped it of leaves and bark.' 

But indeed we are reminded of the descriptive art of 
Homer in the whole conduct of this address up to line 77. 
Just as in the account of the fashioning of Achilles' 
shield (II 18. 478 fif.)» 01* ^® 1^^ of Ulysses (Oi. 23. 
190 fif.)\ the Old English poet gives us a narrative in- ^ 
cidentally suggesting — and suggesting with peculiar power 
—the appearance of the object. Here it was a tree, hewn 
down, removed from its stump, fashioned for its purpose, 
borne away on men's shoulders, and fixed on a hill. Then 
it is scarred with nails and wet with blood, is buried in 
the earth, exhumed, and finally adorned with silver and 
with gold. Throughout the whole the revelation of deep 
feeling on the part of the wondrous wood enthralls us 
witn its intensity. It is in reality the dull and blockish 

^ Gt Leasing, Laokoon, chaps. 15, z6. 
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fianMWwk wbkh shako^ but is too fiimly fixed to fall ; 
jci at tbe aune tune ft is the liying eraatiiro which qmrere 
aft the a^ft of its tofioied King and Hero^ the Lord of 
^ heaTsn and Master of niankind, yet remains there» loyal to 
His nndecBtoody thon^ unexpressed, wilL Orerandover 
is repeated— ' I dared not bow,* *I moat needs stand fikst* 
When ft was eaft from the green forest the tree was a living 
thing; and this life it seems to retain, only heightened 
by its unique and extreme vicissitudes, throughout all 
its experience. It feels like an angel or a poet, though 
one is ever emsdous that it is a severed tree, removed 
by centuries from itslea£ige and its simple woodland joys. 
IJke Undine^ it has gained a souL It is still actuated by 
the mere life of nature^ but rendered sentient and intense 
by the touch of the Author of nature, the touch which, by 
an inverse ist>eess, darkened the sun in the heavena In 
this respect; then, ft is not alone. The whole universe 
sympathizes with its stricken Lord : 

Forth went a ahadow, black beneath the clouds, 
And all creation wept, lamented long. 

I The concert of grie^ in which 'universal nature did 

lament ' her dying God, preceded the wail of His chosen 
companions and followers. And it is significant that 
this wail is soon over, for, 'o'erwearied,' they 'depart 

, from their great King.' 

The poet is not concerned to follow precisely the 
Biblical narrative; yet he does not blunder, but merely 

ii obeys the call of his art He presents sharp contrasts, 

;j| * "^ yet with unity of efifect ; with glooms and splendours 
fashioned into a masterly chiaroscuro. Thus we are led 
to infer (31, cf. 87, 88) that the Saviouf a cc<w& Vi^ 
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already been used for the execution of felons, or had at 
least been destined to that use. It is at the crucifixion, 
and not several hours afterward S that the earth quakes, 
because the trembling of the earth is here to be contrasted 
with the steadfastness of the crosa The sepulchre is 
shaped before our eyes (65^66), in order to enrich the 
narrative by presenting to us the disciples engaged in 
their labour of love; and for the same reason they 
sing their song of sorrow. And so we have ignominy 
contrasted with glory; Christ represented as a spirited 
conqueror at the moment when He is touching His 
death; the self-control of the cross emphasized, as a 
resolved, though reluctant, partner and instrument of 
Christ's sufferings ; and a moment of comparative relief 
introduced, when, the bitter agony being over, and the 
throes of nature calmed, loving hands carve out His 
tomb, and loving voices chant His dirge. If we add that 
Christ's body on the cross is a blaze of light which 
only the darkness caused by the Passion can obscure^ we 
shall see how skilfully every deviation from the Bible is 
utilized. 

Then, too, we may note the generalizing power displayed 
by our poet in his account of the crucifixion— ^a power due 
to the stress of his Ijnc passion, which attains unity by 
picturesque conciseness. This is especially observable 
if one compares, for example, the narrative of the cruci* 
fixion in the Old Saxon Heliand, where the details of the 
Biblical story are rather expanded than compressed. In 
the Ifood there are just four stages of the crucifixion, 
besides the erection of the cross. Christ approaches ; He 

> C£ Hatt 87. 51. 
liu 
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ascends the cross; the nails are driyen, and the spear- 

thrust inflicted ; and the world is darkened* Here ends 

the crucifixion proper. There follow in order the descent 

from the cross; the fiishioning of the new tomb; the 

chanting of the diige ; and the solitary watch of the cross 

f by the graven while the Uood drips like tears. Two deeds 

} complete the action narrated in this part—the crosses 

are felled and buriedi and that of the Saviour is exhumed 

-. and adorned. Here are ten successiye acts, skilfully 

chosen, clearly marked, impressively set forth, and con- 

vincingly related — all within the compass of forty-four 

lines ; yet the whole produces an effect of lucidity and 

order rather than of confusion and obscurity. 

But, after all, it is the ^^ood's sheer humanity which is 

^ the striking invention of the poet, and in this he sur- 

I passes all his predecessors, whether epigraphic poets or 

celebrants of the cross. It rises to such a height of 

sympathetic passion, its delineations of scene and mood 

are so vivid, that we end by accepting it not only as 

a partner with the suffering and triumphant Lord, but 

even as His representative. 

Of the third part there is not so much to say. Thrilled 
by the address of the rood, the poet, though aged and 
forsaken, rises superior to his sorrows. He touches them 
pathetically, it is true, but only to be dissolved in a 
rapture of anticipatiout 

The conclusion, as has been observed, is in quite 
a different manner, and seems alien to the prevailing 
sentiment of the poem. It is cool and objective in tone, 
and has no necessary and vital relation to what has 
preceded. Pending further elucidation, we can only con- 
ckide that it has either* come het« Vj tmi\«C!^^ ^x ^^da^» 
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the poet's judgement was at fault The poem should haye 
ended with 148% or perhaps better with 146. 

Passing now from a view of its parts to a consideration 
of the poem as a whole, it is remarkable how little light 
is shed upon* it by a comparison with the other dream* or 
vision-literature of the Middle Ages. The earlier mediadval 
period knew scarcely anything but the visions of a future 
life, which no doubt go back to the Boc^ of Enochs if 
not to some more primitive source. But the account 
of Fursey, for example, as given by Bede *, is of a quite 
different order from this of ours. The allegorical dream, 
such as we have in the JRoman de la JRose and in Chaucer, 
is also remote, and in general is much later '• 

When we turn to antiquity, it is somewhat better ; but 
yet we can find no prototype, even remote^ for the Dream 
of the JRood, In Homer there are lying dreams ; the 
dream of £r, in the Ee^mbliCf is worthy of Plato ; and the 
Somnium Scipionis of Cicero was not without influence 
upon the Boman de la Bose and the IHvina ComtMdia; 
but none of these could have affected our poem even 
indirectly. Other notable di'eams are recorded in 0dif8( 
4. 839 ff. ; Herodotus 2. 139; 5. 56; 7. la; Xenophon, 
Cyr. 8. 7. a ; Pausanias 9. 23. a ; Livy a. 36 ; ai. aa ; but 
none of them is an instructive parallel. For one thing, 
our poet's dream was at midnight, whereas in antiquity 
it is only the dreams of a later hour that are true 

* Ecd, Hist., bk. 3, chap. 19. 

' On;medi80Yal dream- and yision-literature, see Ozanam, Dani$ 
et la PhUoMphie Catholiqu$, pp. 394 ft ; Etudes swr Iss Sourets PoMques d$ 
la IHvina Comtnedia (CSTuvtm, snd ed., 5. 349 ff. ; 6. 443-60) ; Bsmanisehs 
Forsehungen a. 947-79 ; 3- 337-69 ; Langlois, Originss d 3oMineM tfn 
Ecman do la Boss, pp. 55-9 ; Kraua, Dants, pp. 496 ft 
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(Moschus 2. 2. 5 ; Horace, 5a^. !• la 33 ; Ovid, Hen 19. 
195-6; Dante, Jn/ 26. 7; Puiijr. 9. 13 if.). 

Since we are in search of dreams that betoken verities, 
the Bible ought to be more to our purpose \ Of all that 
are recorded, perhaps that of Jacob (Gen. 28. 11-18) bears 
the closest analogy to the one before us, especially in 
the combination of vision seen with utterance heard ; 
yet even this did not inspire the Dream of the Rood. 

If we consider Bede's account of CsBdmon, we are struck 

by one analogy, at least: in each case a command is 

imparted to the poet to celebrate a particular theme— 

in the first, the creation of the world ; in the second, 

the redemption of mankind by the death of the cross. 

As the one stands at the beginning of the Old Testament, . 

the other epitomizes the New. The later poet may have 

had the earlier in mind, and may not have been unwilling 

to enter into generous rivalry with him ; but there is this 

notable difference^GsBdmon does not relate his own 

dream, while Cynewulf, if it be Gynewulf, does. 

More impressive to the imagination of our poet, how- 

^ ever, than any other' vision was that of Constantino, 

i first recorded by Eusebius*; and his whole conception 

J may therefore be said to hinge upon that, though 

, ; Oswald's victory at Heavenfield ', with its general analogy 

to that of Constantino, had almost certainly continued 



* Significant texts are Num. za. 6 ; 24. 3, 4 ; Job 4. 13 ; 33. 14-17 ; 
Ezek. I, itL; Joel a, 98. For the dreams recorded in the Bible, 
see especially Gen. 7. 13 ; aa 3 ; aS. za ; 31. zo, 94 ; 37* 5 1 40> 5 ; 
4Z ; I Kings 3. 5 ; Dan. a ; 4 ; Matt. z. ao ; a. za, Z3 ; a7. Z9. For 
|: visiozis, Gen. Z5. za ; a Kings aa. Z9 ; Isa. 6 ; Ezek. z ; Ban. a. 

^; >9 ; 7 ; Zechi. z ; Acts zo. 9 ; Rey. z ; 4. 

N. * A translation may be found in my edition of Oynewulfs Chrittf 
^»*"P^ too. 

' £ede, Ecd. HitU^ bk. a, chap. 3. 
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to impress the English imagination from its date till the 
period in question. 

All other literary influences which may have actuated 
him must be reckoned as inconsiderable in comparison 
with the effect produced upon him by the circumstances 
of his time, and perhaps especially by the iconoclastic 
controYersy, in which Charlemagne was involyed, and 
no doubt Alcuin as welL The exception made in favour 
of the cross must have done much to stimulate stauro- 
latry, since the tendency to worship some visible symbol 
was too strong to be repressed. North of the Alps the 
disposition to venerate the cross certainly received a power- 
ful impulse about this time, as is shown by the poems, 
for instance, of Alcuin and Hrabanus Maurus. 

The Dream of the Boodf apart from its present con* 
elusion, represents Cynewulf (as we believe) in the fullest 
vigour of his invention and taste, probably after all his 
other extant poems had been composed. Admirable in 
itself, and a precious document of our early literary 
history, it gains still further lustre from being indis- 
solubly associated with that monument which Kemble ' 
has called 'the most beautiful as well as the most in^ %^ 
teresting relic of Teutonic antiquity.* 

/ ^ Areh, 30. 39. 
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THE 

DREAM OF THE ROOD 

• 

Hw»ty ic swefna oyst secgan wylle, 

h[w]8Bt me gemsette to midre nihto* 

sytSl^an reordberend resie wunedon. 

pahte ms faet ic ges&we syllicre treow ^^^'V*^^*^ 

on lyft Isedan leohte bewunden, ' 5 

beama beorhtost. Eall )>flBt beacen w«bs 

begoten mid golde ; gimmas stodon 

fttgere ffit loldan sciatum, swyloe ]>»r fife wftiron^Y\ 

uppe on )?&m eaxlgespanne. Beheoldon ^&r eng[{af] 

Dryhtnes 6aII«» 
fsagere j^urh forSgesceaft: ne Wffis t»[t] ham fraco[tS]e0 

gealga, ) 10 

ac bine \>&r beheoldon h&Iige gfistas, , ' 

X B. wille. a Ma, Th., St., H. hsdt ; B., K., H. >»t ; Qr,\ 

Sw., Kl., W. hwsdt 3 B. 8iG9an, 4<D. io ne; MS., 

other Eid. io ; B. syllicor ; Sw. sellic 5 Or.^ lyfte ; B. liffan>br 

IvdaD. 6 B. >i!i. 7 Th., K. end liftt toith fsdgere ; B. 

timmdB to feowere, and to $nds line; St. feowere, vHth the remark: 
ThU change fcae firet eupported hy ^outeneek, and appeare reasonable from 
the eontraat with fife in the /text line. The eye<ifthe copyist probdUy took th$ 
{ngere/rom line 19 [id] ; Gr. {DichiJ) tranelatee feowere, Vwugh hie text 
hae fegere ; H. feowere. Ebeii approves <if Boutencek's emendation on the 
grounds addiiced by St*, and W./ottows. 9 MS., Tb., B., H.« St eazle 
gespanne; K.,Or.', Kl.,W.6azlege8paDne; Sw. eaxlgespanne ; Or.', 
Sw. >»t ; MS., Edd. engel. zo B., Qr.^, H., Sw. ^ssi; MS., other 

Xdd. pssr ; MS., St, H., KL, W. fraeodee. xx MS. Ae. 
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THE DREAM OF THE ROua^ 

men ofer moldan, and eaU ]?e6s'msere gesceafb 

SyUic w»s se sigebeam, and ic aynnum feh, ^•^'^ 
forwundod mid wommum. Geseah ic wuldrea treow 
"--^ *^^*^weor«od ^nnum sdnan. 7'*^ ., 

gegyred mid golde ; gimmas hefdon 
' bewrigen weor^oe Weald[end]es treow; 
hwsSrQ io ]'urh }>et gold ongytan miMibte 
: --'»-* ^eaU^^^^^n, l,«t hit ftreet ongau, 

• swntan on ]>& swlVran healfe. Eall ic was mid' B[o]rgum 
i ^ gedrtfed ; ao 

; - forht io W898 for \&ve f»gran gesyhSe. Geseah ic ^mi 

\ • ir^'^ fQse beacen j^ 

wendan w»dum and bloom: bwllum liit wsbs mid 

wffitan bestemed, ^. 

besyled mid swfttes gange, hwllum mid since gegyrwed. 
Hw»Sre ic \mt licgende lange hwlle 
^^^. beheold hreowcearig Hselendes trsow, 25 

^otJCaet io gehyrde ):8Bt hit hleotJrode ; 
ongan ]?ft word sprecan wudu selesta : 



t ! I a Sw. mean ; MS. adds :/ ajier gesceaft. 13 MS. Syllio; 

W Sw. sellio ; MS. Ic ; Sw. fag. 14 Ma, Th., B., H., Sw. for- 

wanded ; Th. wommu ; MS. adds : 7 afier treow. 15 K. 

geworOode; Sw., Siev. geweorVod; MS., o^uar Edd, geweorOode. 
27 K.', Sw. bewrigen ; MS., otK^r Edd, bewrigene ; MS., Edd. wealdes ; 
— D. {I>Up,)t Siev. (PBB, 10. 5x8) suggut wealdendes, which Kl. adopt$ ; 
MS. add$ : / t^fttr treow. z8 MS. HwsdVre ; B. ongitan. 29 
B. ealdora ; B. note (|>urh) ylda (ealdora, or enU) sdrgeweorf 
(argewino) ; MS., KL, W. sdrgewin ; othw Edd, -gewinn ; Or.' suggssi 
>»r; Sw. oogann. ao B. maka a Un« <if ao^; MS. lurgam 

Th., B., X*, H., St sargum. ai MS. .Forht aa J 

bleo(ii)m. - aa B., Sw. besyled; KL beaylwed; MS., eM 

Edd. beawyM ; MS. Hwilum. 84 MS. HwaOre. 9^ 8' 



THE DREAM OF THE ROOD 

Sstyroa oj^ steme mTimm. ' Oenftman m9 o»r atiange 

geworhton mm )>»r to wttfer^ne^ heion me neora 

wergas hebban; ^ficCuX^, 

b»ron me t$Sr beomaa on eaxlum; oSSsBt hie me on 

beorg Asettoni 
gefsdstnodon me ]7»r feondas genOge. 
it^ 'Oeseah ic ]?& FrOan manoynnee 

e&tan elne mycle ]>»t^ he me wolde on gestlgan. - 
pser ic ]>a ne dorste ofer Dryhtnes word 35 

bQgan oCtfe berstan, j^a io bifian geseah ^t^^jU^ 
eorSan sceatas ; ealle io mihte- 
feondas gefyUan, hw»t$re ic fsdste stod. 
'Ongyrede hine ]?& geong HieletS — ))ttt Wtts Gk>d sdl* 

mihtig — 
^ Strang and stfSmod ; gestah. he on gealgan heanne 40 
modig on manigra gesyhtSe, ]?& he* wolde mancyn,' 

lysan. 

aS Io ; B. gyt a. 99 M. w». 30 K. swefne ; M. tteyne ; 

B.| K.| Sw. genamon. 31 Sw. weai^gas. 3a B. beioii. 33 
Sw. manncjnnea. 34 Th., K. ongestigan. 36 M. da. 39 it 
Th» RuiS^ Cms haa : 

geredsd hin» God almehttig 
yti he walde on galgu giatiga 
modig fore allsd men ; 
bug ... 

39 MS. Ongyrede. 40 Sw. getiag ; On^ heahne. 41 Sw« 

manneynn. 
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Bifode 10 ]>ft m9 Be Beom ymbclypte; ne donte io 

hwaaSre bQgan to eoriSan, 
feallan to foldan scsatum, ao ic sceolde fadste standan. 
- "Bod wffis it ftr»red ; fthof io ifone Gyning, 
heofona Hlftford; hyldan me ne dorsie. iin^U^r^ 45 
'purhdrifan hi m6 mid de<»ean nsglum; on me 
syndcm }>a d^g gesxene, ^♦^ \^^ 

f opene inwidhlemmas ; ne derate it hira »nigum sceoSan. 
ip^ Bysmeredon hie uno bQtQ SBtgsddere. Eall io w»9 mid 
^ . blode bestemed, 

begoten of )>8B8 Guman aidan, siSSan he hnfde his gftst 
onsended. 
Teala io on ]7&m beorge gebiden hsabbe 50 

wrftCra wyrda ; geseah io weruda God U^ A^ Aao^ 
\fjjipfj(l^ ])earle }:enian; ]>y8tro hffifdon 

bewrigen mid woknum Wealdendes hr&w, 
aoIiTie Bclman ; aceadu fortjeode, 



i^AjU 



4a Sw. hw»9ere. 43 MS. Ac 
44 & 2^ RuOivoa, Oro$$ ha» : j^ riienw kyningc, 

heaftinns hUfard ; hsdlda io ni dontsd. 
Biamieneda vngket men ba letgadre. 
le w»8 ini)» blodsd bistemid, 
bigoten of . . • 

44 MS. Bod ; M. areared. 46 B., K., Sw. ^urhdrifon ; B. hie ; 

B., Sw. deoream; B.8indon. 47 MS. Inwidhlemmas; KJ in- 

wiihlemmaa, indicating a break he/ore and afterj and adding in a note : 
The want <^ aOitsraticn^ and the tonkxi, bot^ etww this passage to he eorrvpt 
and dtfeetive; KJ note : There is no douftt something wrong here; probably 
uUne or im missing; Th. note : This Hns [47*] does not alliterate with 
' the foUowing one; H. hirmn ; MS., Th., B., K., W. nienigum ; Gr.>, 
8t| H.y Sw.y EL sdnigam ; M. annigum. 48 K. om. une ; K.^ eid. 
50 Sw. fela. 54 K., Qr*^, 8i.| Sw. hate no jM«tic(tia(ion q/lir Miman ; 
JfSL fnt^ eods. 
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wann under wolcnum. Weop eal geseeaft,. 55 

cwltSdon Cyninges fyU; Criat wsa on rode. ^ 

*Hw»t$6re ))»r fuse foorran cwOman 
to ]>&m .£8elinge; ic ]>8Dt eall behoold, 
Sare io w»8 mid [sorgum] gedrofed, hnftg ia hwttSre 

))&m aecgum to banda 
oaVmOd elne myde. Oenftmon hie \>»r ttlmihtigne God, 
ahofon bine of C&m hefian wTte; forloton mo }% 

hilderincas ^-"TmiA ^i 

standan stoame bedri£enne; eall ic wmB mid atrfilum 

forwundod. 
Alodon hie 6»r limworignoi gestodon him »t hia llcea 

hoafdum, 
behooldon hie t5»r heofenes Dryhten^ and ho hine 

Z»r hwlle reste, 

55 K.' wan. 

56 & Th$^BiUkiMUCrat$ha9": 

Crist w»B on rodi. 
Hwe)»r» ym fu8«D fearran owomu 
8e»il» til annm ^ 16 ymt al biheald. 
Sare it wses ini]» soi^gum gidroofidi 
hnng . • . 

56 P. Bteape for owiffdon; K.^ fyl. 57 B. hw»9re; MS., 

other Edd. hwaefere ; K., Sw. cwomon. 58 Sw. aaOele to anum ; 

E.^ eal ; M. call. 59 MS. Sare ; Th. mid-gedrefed ; K. mid 

gedrefed ; Or.* tuppUts sorgum ; to St., H., Sw., KL, W. 61 Sw. 
hefigan. 6a ff. Th$ RxUhweU Crois has : 

• . . mi> strelum giwundad. 
Alegdun hm hinaa limwoerignaa, 
gistoddun him mi hit liiiBs Aeafdunii 
6ihea2dufi hia >er hoa^n • • • 

6j B. stane bedrifene : K.' eaL 63 MS. Aledon ; Sw. hino>br 

^r»i tmr, 64 Or. ^ hi ymt\ H. tothoot«a«a« 
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f 

[ ^^ meSe »fier 8&m miclan gewinne. Ongunnon him ]:& 

: ^ ^J^J^f^^ xnddern wyrcan 65 

\ beomas on ban[e]n[a] gesyhVe; curfon hie ttet of 

\ beorhtan st&ne, 

gesetton hie 8«eron sigora Wealdend. Ongunnon him 

}p^ sorhleoS galan 
eanne on ]?& ffifentide, )>& hie woldon eft siSian 
metfe fram ))&m m»ran peodne; reste he S»r m»te 1 
weorode. 
*HwietSere we Vfir [g]eotende gode hwile 70 

siodon on staSoIe, sySSan [stefn] Qp gew&t 
hilderinca. Hnew colode, 
^ fttger feorgbold. 

P& as man fyllan ongan 
ealle to eorVan — ]>ffit wsds egeslio wyrd I 
^^ Bedealf os man on deopan seal^e. HwsDVre me ]>Ar 
\m^^ Dryhtnea fegnaa, /^'^ 75 

freondas gefrQnon ; [hie me ]>& of foldan ahofon]. 



65 MS. On^nnon ; MS. moldsem ; Sw., Kl. moldaern. 66 

B. banaii[a] ; MS., other Edd, banan ; Gr.' on ; St., H. oa ; Sw. 
beorhtum. 68 Th., K., Gr.\ Kl. eftaiSian. 70 Ma, Th., Or.*, 
W. reotende ; Th. notes that the lines do not alliterate; B. [h]reotende ; K. 
geotende; Gr.*, St., Sw., Kl. greotende; MS., B., K., Gr.',Sw., Kl., 
W. gode ; Gr.', E. (?) rode. 71 Kl. omits ajC^an ; other Edd. aiOffan ; 
MS., K. up gewat ; Th. uwgewat ; B. [an] up gewat ; Gr.' [atorml up 
gewat ; Sw. [atorm] up gewat, later [atefn] up gewat ; Kl. [atefnj up 
gewat 79 Th., B. hilde rinca ; K. hilde rinca [aum] ; St. hilde- 
rinca [eored]. 73 B. feorhbold ; B. 8e (P. ae) ua fyllan ; Sw. 
ongann. 75 Sw. deopum ; B. hw»9ere ; Sw. Oa /or Oser. 76 
MS. gefrunon gyredon ; Th. note, Hers at least two lines [tms long Une] 
airs wanting; B., Sw., KL assume the loss <if a hsmisHeh^ K. that qf a 
Urn; Gr.^ emends as in our text; St. swggLiM fTam iba ^^tntu 
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gyredon me golde and aeolfre. 

*Kq Co miht gehyran, hsDleS min se leofa, 
)>»t io bealuwa weoro gebiden hebbe, 
8&rra sorga. Is nU b»1 cumen, 80 

]>»t me weorSiaS wide and side 
menn ofer moldan, and eall ]>eo8 in»re gesceaft, 
gebidda]> him tO }>788um beacne. On me Beam Godeg 
))rOwode hwlle ; for}>an ic ))rjrm£pd8t na ilV^"^^^ 
hlifige under heofenum, and io b&lan mng 8| 

ffighwylcne &nra, ]>fira ])e him bi8 egeea to me* 

*lQ io wffis geworden wita heardoet^ 
leodum laVosty »r]:an ic him llfes weg 
rihtne gerymde reordberendum. 

Hwsaty me ]?& geweorSode wuldres Ealdor ^ 

ofer hol[t]wudUy heofonrlces Weard, 
awylce 8W& he his modor eac Manan sylfe 
aalmihtig God for ealle men 
geweorVode ofer eall wl& cynn. 

'Na ic ])e hfite, hnleV min se leofia, 95 

])8dt Va ]>&8 gesyhVe secge mannum: 
onwreoh wordum ]>8dt hit is wuldres beam 
se t$e sdlmihtig God on ])rOwode 
for mancynnes manegum synnum 



77 Gr.' [and] gyredon. 78 MS. Nu. .79 Or.* note bealuwa 
weom (wom^T; Gr.* bealuwara • baluwra odj. gtn, jrfur. ; MS., 
o^Atr Edd, bealuwara. 84 P. )>io rymfost. 86 B. ealra/or 

anra. 91 K. holtwudu ; Gr.' noU holiwudu (?) ; MS., 90m EdUL 
bolmwudu. 95 MS. Nu. 98 B. >rowade. 



^ 
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and Ad[ft]m€8 ealdgewyifatain. loo 

DeaS be |;»r byrigde ; hwstTere eft Brybten ArftB 
mid bis w*i<^i^" mibte fn^P"^^"* to belpeu 
Ho Vg on beofenas isUg ; bider eft fundA|> uaUL hOM^. M u^i^ 
on ])y8ne middangeard mancynn aOcan 
on domdnge Diybten flyUa» <o5 

aBknibtig God and bis engks mid, 
])aBi bo )>onne wile doman, ae &b domes geweald, 
ftnim gebwyleum, swa bo bim srur bor 
on )>ys8um l»num life geeama)). 

Ne m»g ))»r »nig unforbt wesan no 

for ]>am worde \>e se Wealdend cwyS: 
filneo bo for ]7»re msenige bwsr se man sle 
se Ve for Drybtnes naman doaVes wolde 
biteres onbyrigan, swa bO &r on t^&m boame dyde; 
ac ble ))onne forbtiaC, and fsa )>enca]> 115 

bwiet ble to Cnste eweSan onginnen, 
Ne )>earf 6Sr ]>onne snig [ajnforbt wesan 
\e bim »r in broostum bereC boacna solest, 
ac Curb tfa rode sceal rice gesecan 
of eorSwege &gbwylc s&wl lao 

sOo )>e mid Wealdende wunian l^enc^/ 



xoo Gr.' and for; B., K. Adames; MS., other Edd, Adomea. 
Z04 MS., Kl. mancynn; other Edd. maneyn. 113 wolde cor- 

rected from )>iowode fry eraeuro qf )>ro and addition qf 1 above line, 
Z14-O 0am beame • •• hie to. unritten in emdller hand. 115 

Ma Ae. XZ7 MS. Ne ; Gr.' om. 0»r ; P. )>8d ; B. aanigum fyrht; 
Gn> onforbt; Gr.* anforht; MS., oiher Edd. unforht. 1x9 

a 
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Gebnd io me )>& to }^ beame UtCe mode 
elne myde, )>ftr io ftna wns 
m»ie werede; w»6 mOdseSk 
^ft^Bed on forCwege ; feala ealra gebftd its 

langung^wdA, Is mO nQ Iifes hyhiMr^ 
\>mi io ]?one sigeboam sOcan mote 
ana oftor )H>nne ealle men, 
well w^ * mo is wills to Slam 

mycel O and mm mundbyrd is ^^ 130 

geriht ^ rOde, Nah ic iTcra feala 

froonda on foldan, ao hie forC heonon 
gewiton of worulde droamumi sohton him wuldxes 

Cyning, 
lifia)) nU on heofenum mid Heah&dere, 
wunia]> on wuldre; and ic wone mO 13S 

daga gehwylce hwtonne mo Dryhtnes rod, 
])e io hor on eorCan dr scoawode, 
o[f] }>y8son l&nan life gefetige, 
and mO ]H>nne gebringe pm is blis micel, 
droam on heofonumi ))»r is Dryhtnes folo 140 

geseted to symle, \>&t is singal blis; 
• and [m]o ]>onne fisette ]>&r ic syJ^J'an mOt 
wunian on wuldre, well mid ]?&m h&lgum 

xaa B., K. }kul 126 Th., B. langusg bwila. 197 MS. 
hoB io wtr Ufu in tafiM hand. 131 MS. Kah. 233 MS. Ao ; 

erawre q/'on. after foldan ; Th. heoron. 133 Th., B., K., Si. end 
Un$ vfith gewiton. X34 KL heofonum. 138 Qr.^ noU of (?) ; 

St of; MS., other Edd. on. 139 MS. gebring. 140 B., Gn 
(SpradueKatt) me ; MS.| othir Edd, he ; P. tiOVan. 
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ae Ve lier ca eorlwi ar (KHPoda MS 

on ))im gealg Ulwf Cm' g«Dn[«]n[*J tjnwnn ; 
ia Us onl jade^ and U llf faffgMf, 
beofooficne kim. 

HHit WM gwiwad 
mid btednm and mid bliaaa, )«m ]ie ar biyna l^dodan. 
8e Sana waa aigoffcat on )«m ariSfiita, 150 

mihtig and ^edig; )* h0 mid m[ir]nigao 6Dm, 
g^isU weon>da on Godaa 11^ 
Anwealda almihtig— ang^am 15 Uiaae, 
and eaDom t&Un bilgom ]Am \% on beo&nom ar 
wanedon on woldre^ )3i heoim Waaldond cwom, 15s 
almihiig God, )>ar hia €(Sel 



144 P* drihtoa. 145 MS. her; Tb. »r; K. Mt. her; P. 

prowodflu X46 VS., Bdd, gwmaii. 149 Si. bledmn ; MS., 

oCMr ftfd: bledm; Or.' mdt >• «r(?) amd tmgyaiM mt oh aUemaiive 
that pnuStftg ta» ItMi in Ac Hmrmfmg tf Hdl MAy kme dropptd out 
MaoMii 148* cMtf 148^; M&,«Acr£tfd.>e>«r; K. >olodon. 151 

MS., Edd. manigeo. 159 o erm»ed h^fmm on. 154 St heofenam. 
156 XofliiiM fR ^ X06* ^ MSuy cnrftng tNlft r AKwt /oOdief tH yciMraZ 
A#> rmdimgt tf B. ftfiiM^nift Jf idhilKii ftBa/m Hmnmaick, exctpt a» 
woML BMmm fritda 14^-56 ^/^ Or.*, mSdimg tkt emr p»t /or 
>»i, ax. 

No aeeoant has been made in the Tariants of the difference 
between 8 and >u The abbreriation for m and n haa been expanded 
without notice; the MS. oniformlj repreeenta and bj the abbre« 
-Tiation. 

A pinod /kU m nd ty a capUal te mn h monk ih$ end f^ a tenUnee or 
a 9§UUm after g e gji w ed , 34 ; atod, 38 ; beheold, 58 ; forwundod, 69 ; 
gewinna, 65; aaolfin^ 77; ejnn, 94; ooginnen, xx6; rode, X3t ; 
iiclfMl^/lergealga, xo; gedrefed,oo; ganga, 93 ; in, a8 ; aeeatum, 
43; aeleet, xx8. TkerB i$ a dmUar ime vmii iUnqf wUk 17 \ tf, afUr 
geaeeaft, xa, aailtnow, 17. Bcfitfet a«/or<0o<iiy, jmHmTc ar» eommon : 
aMmi^UmfWrti9-4mUmn; atwUddk^Um^tyotrd^-miUmMi ^fUn 
ftaii4iN^>' afiipMr JNWM9 Ctaa fkt modtm pe^^ 
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NOTES 

Line i. Hw«t. So begin Beotculf, Exodus, Jw/tana, Fai€$ of. 
the ApottleSf Andreas, Moods of Men, Solomon and Saium. 

a-3. Cf. Dan, 122-3 ' 

hw»t hine gem»tte 

]enden reordberenfl rette wnnode. 

2. hw«t 6rein*8 emendation is certalnlj right ; Stephens 
supposes hat to be an old form of hit. 

gemAtte. Cf. also Dan. 157 : 

swa his mandryhten gem vied weartS. 

3. reordberend. So 89; Chr. 278, 381, 1024, 1368; EL 1282; 
An, 4x9 ; and see under 2-3 above. 

reste wonedon. Cf. Beow, 2902 ; Ps. 131**. 

4. The two most striking parallels are Dan. 496 fL (based 
upon Dan. 4. 10 ff.) and El. 69 S. The former describes the 
vision of the tree whose height reached unto the heaven, the 
latter that of the Shining One who pointed out to Constantino 
the Cross in the heavens. The latter runs : 

]?& wearO on alSepe aylfum Atfwed 

yim c&sere, ]»sr hd on eor0re swaaf, ' 

algerofum gesegen awefnes wOma : 

]>(khte him wlitese^e on weros hftde, 

hwit end hlwbeorht, h»le9a n&thwylo 

gej^ed, vnliera ^nne hd Sr ci89e bI9 

gesSge under awegle. 

The first line resembles Dan. 496 : 

)>& him wearO on alspe swefen aatywed. 

The second hemistich of the second line bears onlj a general 
resemblance to 1. 3 above. All three poems begin lines with 
^Ukts {him, mi), while Elens and the Rood have each a eom» 

H 
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paratTve (a^icrt^ ctnlicra)^ and gtiion in the opt (gtM^^guSwe). 

In both Eleru and the Rood the riiion is of the cross. Cf. my 

note in Hie Christ of Cpiewnlf on 1084^ Possiblj the poet 

maj have been stirred by the apparition of a blood*red cross in 

the sky in the erening twilight of a day in 773; the OS. 

CkrtmieU records : ' Her o^iewde read Cxutes m»l on hefenam 

sfter sonnan setlgonge * ; cf. the account of a similar occurrence 

in 806^ a cross in the moon (only in MS. F). 

io. In supporting his emendation to ic ii#, Dietrich adduces 

^fi.498: 

le geome w&t 

ymi le fifre ne geseah ofer ^tTlAfe 

on ssleodan syllieran eraft. 

He also compares An. 471 : 

Nsfre io s»lidan selran mdtto, 
and El, 72-5. 

BylUore. One is tempted to emend this to syllic (cf. 13), 
but a line may possibly have been omitted by a scribe (c£ 
El. 74, above). 

trSow. This designation goes back to the 6r. (vXov, Lat. 
lignum, in Acts 5. 30; la 39 ; 13. 99; GaL 3. 13; i Pet. a. 24. 

5. on lyfb lAdan. Qu. 438 has : 'we ];ec in lyfb gel»ddun.' 
Ltedan is not otherwise used in the poetry in this passive sense ; .' 
for the prose, cf. Oro$. 138. 26: ' )>& hie gesawan )>& deadan men 
swS )>iclice t5 eorjian hemn,* and the other instances quoted by 
WiUfing, § 409. 

ledhte bewunden. So also Chr. 1642 ; cf . Fh. 596. It is 
the Cherubim, in El. 733, 

|)o geond lyft fars0 Isohte bewundeno* 

~ 6. The line occurs also Gu. 1283, there of the light at the 
saint's death. 

btema beorhtost. Such superlatives occur also Rood 118: 
hiaciutUUtt; Chr. 1085; An. 242: bkuina beorhtost {-ad); J^.164: 
denatwhiost; JEZ.1027: siUst sigehiama ; j^/. 1012, 1224 : mmost 
Uama; Msn.^i t^austhiamai cf.also £ood a^^x loudu OUi^^x 



NOTES 

7. Cf. id iRL 90 speaks of the cross as 

golde geglenged ; gimmM UzUn. 

Didnm sajrs (Ckr%$tian Iconography x. 413) : ' It is io make the 
cross a centre of light that it is represented as loaded with 
diamonds and precious stones.* Not to mention the Sign of the 
Son of Man at the Last Day {Ckr. 10Q5, ftc), Constantine*s 
rision gives occasion to such descriptions; see mj note on 
Chr. 1085, note 4 above, and ^fric, i7om. a. 304 : ' Da geseah he 
on swefne, on ^m sclnendan eastdsle, Drihtnes rSdetScn deor* 
wui^ice scinan.* Cf. ^Ifric, Lif>e$ of Saints 2. 192 (St Eustace) : 
' Detwuz )i8Bs heortes homum glitenode gelicnys y&te hSlgan 
Cristes rOde beorhtre [MS. breohtre] )ionne snnnan ISomai and 
s?o anllcnysse Ores Drihtnes H»lendes Gmtes ; ' also 2. 150 : 
' HI • • • behSoIdon sSrige 85na iZ heofonum, and gesSvon 
Drihtnes rSde dSorwui^ice yxr sanan, and Codes engel hi 
bflor.' Add Martyr.^ ed. Herzfeld, p. 206 : ' Heo geseah Sac ^ni 
englas hSfon Qp ongean hyre [Hilda^s] gSst swy^e micle ond 
vnndorlice Crystes r9de, ond bSo scSan swS heofones tungol'; 
cf. BihU der Ag$, Prosa 3. 214. It is netoworthj that the 
Antiphon of the Magnificat for Vespers on the Feasts of the 
Invention and Exaltation of the Cross (Maj 3 and September 
14) begins : ' crux splendidior cunctis astris.* 

begoten. Note the a^ii^q^ variation between this and 49 ; 
nowhere else in OE. poetiy in this sense, and only EL 1248 in 
another. 

mid. Common in this poem in the instrumental sense : 14, 
x6^ 20, 22, 23, 46, 48> 53» S9» 62 ; but s ^S ^. 77- 
8-zo. This is the first group of long lines, with which cf. 20- 

3» 3^4i 39-43f 4^ 59*^ 7S i33- Vigfusson and Powell 
(Corpus Poitieum BortaU z. 435) think that the long lines 
belong to a more primitive poem. Thej saj : ' In the Lay of 
the Rood, attributed to Cndmon, as it seems, on the Ruthwell 
Cross, we have the purest extant piece of iK>etry in this metre. 
In the Yeroelli Book, in which it is preserved, there is tacked 
on to it another poem on a somewhat similar sulgect, but wholly 
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different in style and metre, whicb may very possibly be 
Cynewolfi.' On this view see my article ' Notes on the Ruth- 
well Cross' (Pub. Mod, Lang. Assoc, of America 17. 375 ff.)* 
Add the remarks of T. Gregory Foster (Judith, p. 36) : ' The 
absence of such lines in the oldest parts of the Beowulf, and in 
a poem like the Battle of Maldon,' seems to point to the conclu- 
sion that they were foreign to the real English folk-song. These 
songs were accompanied with music of the "gleobSam/* and 
thus, if the accompaniment were to be really harmonious, an 
occasional lengthening of the lines was impossible. In simple 
recitation, which was probably more used for religious poems, 
die expanded line would be introduced, but, as we have seen 
above, only occasionally, and not in its longer form.* He 

(subjoins (p. 40) : ' Expanded lines are used to relate the main 
incidents of the story.* 

8. fiegere. It is no argument against fcegere here to say 
that it occurs two lines below ; repetition is .common through* 
out the poem. Fiowere would, it is true, form a good antithesis 
to/tjfe, but it is difficult to« see just how four jewels would be 
placed at the foot of the cross, or at least why there should be 
just four there. Ebert (p. 83) thinks of the foot-rest of the 
crucifix, and assumes that the poet designated this by folde, 
so that foldan seSatas would mean the comers of this suppe* 
daneum. This view is hardly worth refutation. 

foldan BoSatum. So 43, cf. 37 ; the combination is not 
unusual in the poetry. Sweet (A.S. Reader) translates cet 
foldan sciatum by 'at the surface of the earth *»' at the foot 
of the Gross.' 

flwyloe. So, too. 

p&T. An expletive use must be recognized in the poem, 
though it may be hard to distinguish with certainty all the cases- 
ill which it is thus employed ; .cf. iz, 30^ 31, ^ 33f 3S 64, 7a 

nfis. No doubt at the junction of the two beams, in the 
form of a quincunx, one gem being placed in the centre. Cf. 
the Oolden Legend (Temple Classics) L 74: * Whereof saith 
8. Bernard : In that Jeiiis showed the more great virtue of 
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patience, he commanded humilitj, he accomplished obediencei 
he performed charitj. And in sign of these fonr nrtnes the 
four comers of the cross be adorned with precious gems and 
stones. And in the most apparent place is charitj, and on 
the right side is obedience, and on the left side is patience, 
and beneath is humility, the root of all virtues.* 

9. eazlgeBpanna. Eaxl'^ and not taxU"^ is the combining 
form of the word', if we may judjge from eaxlgesiealla in the 
Beowulf f Elene, and Riddles, It is just possible we should write 
eaxle gespanne. 

Behdoldon p&r. Gf. 11, and 25, 58. 

englas. The MS: form is probably to be accounted for by 
the frequency of the Biblical expression, ' angel of the Lord,' 
as in Gen. 16. 7 ff. ; 22. 11 ; Ezod. 3. 2 ; Matt. i. 20, &c.; cf. Oen. 
226rj, On the other hand; see Ps. Z03. 20 ; Oen. 28. 12 ; 32. i ; 
Ps. 91. II ; Matt. 13. 41, &c. Engel as plural is not found, but ggt^ 
the plural is required by the verb, and by gdetoif 1. ii. *^ir^^fJfXii*< 

10. fsagere. Hlardly an adverb, if one regards either the verb ^/ 
or the following phrase. /*H 

forVgesceaft. Of the three meanings, (i) creature(8), 
(2) future, (3) bliss (?), assigned by the dictionaries for this 
word, the first accords best with the context. I would render 
by ' creation * ; the angels were ' created fair/ This rendering 
is confirmed by ^Ifric, Horn, i. lO, where he speaks of the 
angels as 'wlitige, on micelre fsegemysse gesceapene*; of y '^ 
Lucifer he says: 'DS wees ^»n teo^San werodes ealdor swHSe ' 
faeger and wlitig gesceapen * ; and of the angels who became 
devils : 'HI ealle wurdon Swende of ]»am faegeran hiwe ^ hi on 
gesceapene waeron * ; and again : ' for-^-^ God hi geworhte t5 
wlitegum engla gecynde.' Li the OeneeiSf God is said to have 
created Lucifer fair : 

Hsafde hd bine 8w& hwltne geworhtne ; 
sw& wynlio waaa his waoatm on hoofonum, )iet him oOm 

from Veroda Drihtne ; 
gellc W8B8 hd yim. Idohtum ateomim. 

IS 
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Lucifer boasts! 

ewieV |>iet his llo wSre Ifioht and seflne. 

Sweet Ttndien Purh forigtMceaft by 'through the future, in 
eternity.* 

Sat. • Used as in Wid, 67: 'nes ))8Bt ssene cyning *; P$, 89^': 
' nis ^t manna enig * ; cf. Rood 28, 39, 74. 

fraootSes. W^er retains the MS. reading, with the 
remark : ' Da sich Tom A4J*/rae<H2neben/nieo7 findet, so diirfen 
wir wol auch fOr das Substantia beide Formen ansetsen. . Eine 
Aenderung ist daher unnOtig.* To this it may be replied: 
(i) the etymology favoun i {Oram, 43. n. 4) ; (2) Sievers 
recognizes no d in the word {Gram, aoi); tilie poetry has 
apparently d only in Beow, 1575, and this may well be a graphic ^ 
error. Besides, is not/meo^et an adj. here ? 

gealga. A comparatively infrequent designation of thei 
cross. With the hemistich cf. 40^"- ■^"^^ he| ^^1 i^^^ 

xz. ao. Implying that the angels would not have paused to 
gase upon the cross of a malefactor. 

hine. No doubt gealga^ but cf. 64. 

hftlige gftstas. Angels. So 0$n. 9399 ; ct Salt* 653 ; (7ii. 
60, Z2X5 ; Dan, 237, 526 ; Oen. 2430. 

Z2. S0S2. 

men ofer moldan. Similarly Ph. 33 ; An. 1581 ; Eg. 3*' ; 
Ckr. 421 ; Ou. Z203. 

]>§o8 mAre geaoeaft In M$t. 11^ it signifies 'uniTcrse,* 
and so doubtless here. 

geaoeaft Cf. 55. 

13. Syllio. Cf. 4. 
sigebiam. Only 127, and seven times in the Eletie; 
similar compounds in the EUnef and nowhere else in the poetiy, 
are 9ig€hiaun^ EL 887, 994 ; sigofUaun^ El. 984, 1256 ; cf. sigores 
tdeen^ El. Q5, 184, zi2a ^Ifric, Lives of iho Saints, z. 374, has 
mgMacn. These expressions all refer, of course, to the notorious 
sign teen by Constantino. 
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i3M4». Cf. iSW. i56^7» : 

Na io eom dSdum l&h, 
gewundod mid wommum. 

14^ forwundod. For the fonn cf. giwundced^ Suth, Cr. 
under 62 ff., and Oram} 414. note 4. In this sense Sat. 131 ; 
Hy. i' : stfnnum/orwundodf cf. ScU. 157 ; otherwise Rood 62. Cf. 
synwund, Chr. 757, and see Chr. 763, 770, 1313, 1321 ; Jul, 355, 
710; £7.514; ^11. 407; P«. C 51, 141, 154 ; .i/iit«9; ^y. 6^. 
The suggestion seems to come from Eph. 6. 16 — of. Chr. 756 ffl, 
and notes— and its employment in 0£. poetiy to be peculiarly 
Cjnewulfian {ChK^ Jul, El., An.) ; see EL 1242^ ff. 

14M7. Cf. El. 88-90 : 

Geseah h0 frntwum beorht 
wlitig wuldres treo ofer wolona hrOf 
golde geglenged ; gimmas llxtan. 

Cf. El. I093-4. 

14^ Oeseah io. So az, 33, 51. 

wuldres trdow. See last quotation, and El. 827, 866, 1251 ; 
cf. Bood 97. 

15. wSdum. Cf. 22. Ebert (p. 85) thinks of silken cords or 
tasselsy supporting his conjecture by the fact that once in 
a gloss (WW. 450. 33) wcede glosses tnataxa^ and that proces- 
sional crosses are occasionally pictured as hung with small 
chains (Martigny, Diet, des Antiqq. Chr^iiennes, p. 187 ; cf. 
ZOckler, Das Kreuz Christi, p. 207 ; Bosio, Soma SoUerranea, 
p. 131, &c.). The objections to this argument are (i) that 
mataxa in these glosses nowhere else means rope, but either 
bed or heckle ; (2) that chains and ropes are not identical. It 
is at least as natural to ihink of Eusebius* description of the 
Labarum, which includes the following : ' From the transverse 
piece which crossed the spear was suspended a kind of streamer 
of purple cloth, corered with a profuse embroidery of most 
brilliant precious stones ; and which, being also richly inter- 
laced with gold, presented an indescribable degree of beauty to 
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the beholder. This banner was of a square form/ Would not 
such a streamer suit better the first hemistich of aa ? 

z6. gegyred. See 23. 
gimmaa. Curious is the figure in BU Hom.y pp. 9, zo: 
' He sealde his |K)ne readan gimf Jiset wees his j^nt hSlige bl5d.* 

17. Wealdendes trSow. The emendation is justified by 25 
and 1361 but especially by 53; cf. JEielcyningu r5d, El. 219 ; 
Cfiitea rdd, Cfu. 151, An» 1337, El. 972 (?) ; itsses Dryhtnea rdd^ 
Chr, 1084 ; rM . • . Rodotxyninges, El. 624 ; Crhtes rdde taen. 
El. 104; Rodoreyningea heam. El. 886; Heofoncyningen iacen, 
EL 170-1 ; Oodes taeen, Jul. 491 ; bSacan GodiSf El. 109. For 
Weoldend c£ 53, iii, 121, 155. 

18. hwaSreio. 8024,38; cf. te Aircp^re, 42, 59 ; hyHBiremi^ 
75; huHBttertf 57, 70^ loi. 

ongytan meahte. Cf. ^eotr. 191Z : imgitan meahton. 

19. earmra. Not ' sufferers * (K.), but no doubt the adver- 
saries of Christ ; cf. 30-48. For this general sense see Gu. 268, 
310^ 376, 408, 547, 658 ; Ph. 412 ; §?;. 494 ; Sai. 73. 

Argewin. Cf. 65, and ealdgewint El. 647. The historic 
^^* strife of these adversaries with the Son of God, as a designation 
V^ of his crucifixion. Cf. the use of gewin, Oen. 322-3 : 

Lftgon >ft O0re f^d on ]»&m tfre^ ]>e or sw& feala hnfdon 
• gewinnu wi9 heora W&ldend. 

Similarly Otn. 296; Ou. 86, ips, 934; Jul. 421; Moods 59; 
Oift$ 89. B. translates 19^ by ' der Fdrsten Erzschatz/ equating 
it with gold. 

|>at. Introducing an object clause after ongitan^ or a con- 
secutive clause ? 

fireat ongan. Apparently denoting the pluperfect, ' that 
it had once bled' (cf. 48^) ; on this theory the blood of 22, 23 
would be visionary at a second remove, as the cross before the 
poet gave way to the reminiscence of that on which Christ 
suffered. Ebert conceives this differently. He says (p. 83) : 
* • • • tumal er • • • erkennen konnte • • • dass der Banm auf der 
rechten Seito su bluten begonnen, • • • Das Ereus, das dem 
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Dichier bei teiner Dantellttng vonchwebte, ift; wie nch mm ilur 
ergiebi, eine blutroUi gef&rbie crux gemmaim* He addaeM 
the linat from Panliniif of Nola, A.D. 3S3ri3^ (^^H^ 3^ 

cap. 14)2 

AiduA florifenie eruz eingiior orbe eoroiUM| 

Et Ihmini /km UfUia cruor$ nM,- 
And again (cap. 17) r 

Inier floriferi eaelesie nemos PuradUi, 

Sub cruee §anguinea niveo stai Chiirtoft in agnow 

To which might be added Fortnnatut, ' Vezilla Regit pxodenni* : 

Arbor decora et falgida, 
Ornata Regis purpura, 

Bnt this would not necessarily prore that the cross which 
speaks is actually blood-red. Why, for example, should the 
cross then bleed on the right side, and how reconcile such 
a supposition with the use of arest ? An, 12, Gen, 30 afford 
but little help. The hunlum . • . htcQum points to an alternation 
from memgrxiojdsion, not to a visionary cross at once crimson 
and jewelled ; cf., for example, Chr, 646-d. 

£bert*s other illustrations deserve notice: One is the fine 
description occurring in Egbert's (d. 766) PonHficdl (Surtees 
Society, No. 26): 'Radiet hie Unigeniti Filii tui splendor 
divinitatis i fi auro^ emicet gloria passionis in ligno ; in eruare 
rutOet nostrae mortis redemptio; in splendore cristalli,* &e. 
The other is the first line of Tatwine's (d. 734) riddle on the 
oroii (of. note on 28 ff.) : 

Yersioolor cemor nunc, nunc mihi forma nitescit. 

Sbert says : ' Versicolor ist purpum, und das nitescere weist auf 
die (}emmen bin * ; but neither statement is quite convincing. 
]C0M pertinent is Cynewnlfs description of the sign of the Son 
^ llaa at the last day, Christ Z081-9 (I quote Whitman's 
gl^Mkiion) : ' There shall sinful men, sad at heart, behold the 
^f^\m\ affliction. Not for their behoof shall the cross of our 
Sli4 brightest of beacons, stand before all nations, wet with 
^Tlfil^ blood of heaven's King, stained with His gore, shining 
*^ 19 3 
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brightly over the Tast creation. Shadows shall be put to flight 
when the resplendent cross shall blase npon all peoples.' 

20. awAtan. Only here as 'bleed'; of. 23. Facias says 
that in Switierland ' sweat ' still >■ ' blood * as a term of venery. 
Is there in this word, and in 8w(U^ always a reference to the 
bloody sweat of Gethsemane ? 

■wiSran. Probably the left side from the spectator's 
standpoint. Didron (i. 413) gires, as one of the characteristic 
attributes of (jk>d the Son, ' a simple mantle, • • . thrown open 
to show the wound in the right 9%d$^^ and Neale says (Neale and 
Littledale, Comm. on ih$ Psalnu i. 305) : * All but uniyersal 
tradition represents it as inflicted on the right side ' ; cf. a. 
549. This is due to the mediaeval Iotc of symbolism ; the 
centurion represents the primitive Church, whose place was on 
the right (see Mal^, VArt religieux du XIII* iUde en France, 
Paris, 1898, pp. 247-350). 

Eall io wsBB mid «... So 48^ 63^ ; in this use nearly an 
adverb. For the order cf. 6^, az% 58*. 

EalL Cf. also 37, 55. 

io wsBB mid sorgum gedrSfed. So 59 ; cfl Jud. 88. 

ai. With ai» cf. El. 96-8 : * Cyning wses ^f bliVra . • . )»urh 
ySL fsBgeran gesyh^,* the vision here also being that of the cross. 

geayhSe. C£ 96. 

Oeeeah io . • • . Cf. genah hi.. ,, EL6^. 

)>flBt fOae bSaoen. With this form ct/mgi hdlige (r9o (Irld), 
EL 108, laS, 429, 44a, 701, 840; iTy. 8^; >arl uHUige k^ ^^ 
16s: /fOftnuBre trio, El. ai4; 9iohSlig{e)rdd,M.'jaiX 
9$ 4»fel€ Ham, El. 1073 ; «e hdlga hiam, Chr. Z093 ; m 
Chr. 1089; iio hia rdd, Chr. 1064; sio riade rdd, 6 
heoihta eegn, Chr. io6z. Note that with one exceptk 
ore by Cynewnlf. 

ftUM. Perhaps best rendered by ' mobil«»' ^§M 

bteoen. So 6^ 8I3, 118; EL 
Z194; Chr.icSs; An.a^ isn$- 
pounds with $ig$ and iigin^t ftrw 



NOTES 

(like tSeen and segn) literally means ' ngn/ as its combination 
with sigt'^ sigor- goints to jhe words ' in- hoc nnce/ and as it is 
employed to translate signum in the immediate context of this 
command, it is natural to suppose that it is to the author of the 
Elme we must look as the introducer and disseminator of this 
class of expressions in OE. poetry. We might think of the • 
* sign of the Son of Man/ Matt. 24. 30, as responsible for these 
terms, except that (i) it has- no direct connexion with any of 
these passages except Chr. 1084, and in that poem biaeen is 
used only once, as against tweWe times in the Elene^ and four 
in the Bood ; (2) the extant prose translations of the Biblical 
Terse are subsequent to the date of the poetry. 

32. wendan. This passive or middle sense only in Dear 32 ; 
Rim. Poem 59. Cf. note on Uedan^ 5. 

bleom. The colours of gold, jewels, and blood. This form 
is used by Cynewulf, El, 759 ; Chr, 1391. 

mid wStan bestSmed. Cf. 48^ Cicero speaks of a cross (In 
Verr. 4. i z. 26), ' quae etiam nunc civis Romani sanguine redundat.* 

23* besyled. Only El. 597, and there, as here, misspelled. • 
The word is another link between the two poems. In the prose 
it is found Boeth. 40. 2 (Sedgefield's ed.), as he$gled (cf. OHG. 
distfZian). Sierers {Gram. 40a a. 2} recognizes only (&<)iy{tafi, 
not heswglian or besgltcan. 

Bw&tes. The blood shed by Christ is called 9w8i in Chr^ 
iiiz, 1449-50 (cf. 1458); will. 968; <?u.493; Sat.$^^ Perhape 
originally from Luke 22. 44. 

gange. Flow. Not elsewhere in this sense. ^ 

24. HwflsSre. Merely to continue the narrative, withoutad?er- 
sative force, according to Ebert (p. 91), and so 57, and perhaps 7a 
hwile. So 64, 70, 84. 
•25. hrdowcearig. Only Jiw^. 536; Chr. 367 ; Ou. Z026. 

26. oVSflst So 32. 

27. wudu adlesta. Cf . Fortunatus : 

Crux fidelisy inter omnes 
Arbor una nobilis. 

ax 
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'wudo. Not elsewhere in the poetry in this sensew 

'aSff. 'Dietrich thinks of this as a sort of riddling statement, 
not to be understood without independent knowledge of the 
&cts, and compares 48, 57, 69, 75. His words are : ' Non rara 
est remm descriptio aenigmatica potius quam diserte prolata.' 
And again, referring to the passage here: 'Ipsum orationis 
initiom, quo Crux naturam et originem suam indicat, aenigma- 
tis forma exomatum est.' This may be better understood by 
a comparison with Tatwine*s riddle, De Cruet Christi : 

Versicolor oemor nunc, nunc mihi forma nitescit : 
Lege ftd quondam ounctis iam larvula servis, 
Sed mode me gaudens orbis Teneratur et ornat. 
Quique meum gustat fructum, iam sanus habetur, 
Kam mihi oonoe»sum est insanis ferre salutem ; 
Propterea sapiens optat me in fronte tenere. 

The word larvula {fathula)^ in line 2, is interpreted in Napier's 
OE. Glosses {Ante, Oxon.) 33* d, as pUea, ' goblin,* Eng. puck, 
and in the Wright- Walker Vocabularies as grfma, or egesegrfma^ 
'spectre.* Dietrich's meaning may be still further Ulustrated 
by the OE. Bid. 56^ with the meaning of ' cross.' 

28. gdara IfL So Moods 57 ; Creaiion 11 ; Wand. 22 ; Gu. 
II ; Met. i\ 

29-30. This suggests the Homeric account of the sceptre 
{II 1. 234-7) : *This staff that shall no more put forth leaf or 
twig, seeing it hath for erer lefb its trunk among the hills, 
neither shall it grow green again, because the axe hath stripped 
it of leares and bark.' 

29. holtes on ende. Cf. JSlfric, Horn. 2. 306 : ' And seo rM 
is gemynd his m»ran )»r5wunge, halig )>urh hine, plahpe M im 
holie ufioxe* 

3a Btefiie. Cf. the felling of a tree, Sal 296. 
Qenftman. So 60. Note the inyersion — the verb pre- 
ceding the subject : (i) at the middle of the line (optatives, or 
▼erbs with a negative, hare a ?), 8, 9 (?), 14, 21, 33, 42 (?), 44, 
47 Wf Sh 55. 59. ^. 61, 66, 69, 80, I24» 126, i»^, i^i^\4A<3\N 
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(a) at or near the beginning, 13, 17, 39» 4^ 44* 4^ 4B» ^ ^» 

75."o(^)»"7W. i» 
ftondaa. So 33, 38. 

31. This would seem to imply that the cross had freqoentljr 
been used for executions. 
3a. Cf. Matt 37. 3a, 33. 
beorg. So 5a Gf. J^. 716-8 : 

SiOpon >& to >sre BtOwe stlOhycgende 
on |& dCine Op (fe Dryhten vr 
ahangen waes. 

Dietrich notes a departure from the Biblical account, as in 
36^-37», the • feorran * of 57, 65^-66, and 67^ 

33. Frfian manoynnes. So Harr. Hell, 33 ; ffy* g^\ 

34. elne myde. So likewise 60, 133 ; cf. Chr, 1317, ' mid his 
micle elne.* 

wolde. Cf . LtUin Hymns p fjQi€ jL n gh^Saxan Church (Surtees 
Society, No. 33)9 in the hymn * Auctor salutis unicus' (p. 80) : 

rCde willende >ii Astige 
onioem volens ascenderas. 

- Add BljJSfom,, p. 85 : 'He l§t his Hchoman on r5de mid nnglum 
gefaBstan * ; JBlfric, Lives of Saints a. 150 : ' fiala |}Q wundorlice 
r5d, on )>»re %e Crut wolde )»r5wian ' ; iBlfric, Qnjhe New Test. 
(Grein, Bibl. der Ags. Prosa z. 13) : ' He )»r5wode sylfwilles d$a¥, 
on rOde Shangen ' ; De Cans. Monach, ^26^ (Anglia 13. 4ao) : 
* Gloriosas palmas tuas in crucis patibulo permisisti configere^ ; 
lb. 794 : ' Tuas manus mundas propter nos in cruce posuisti.* 
Cynewulf has {Chr. 1491-a) : ' pe ic ser gestSg willum minum/ 
and the whole passage, 1379-1496, is to the same general effect. 
Cf. Gregory, Pa^. Care, ed. Sweet, p. 3a: 'He nolde beon 
cyning, and his'Sgnum willan hS c5m VH rSde gealgan; ¥S 
weox^mynde cynehSides hS fleah, and ¥»t wite ^obs fraceVlec- 
estan dSa^s he gecSas.' So Bl^ Horn. p. 33: 'Nis }mt nSn 
wundor J'eah se hea Cyning and se eca Drihten hine sylfue l$t 
Ittdon on )>& hean dGne, se hine sylfne forlSt from dSofies 
leomum and from yflum mannum b§on on r^e Shangenne.* 

a3 
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\ I; gesUgan. See 4a 

} ;: ^ 35 ff. Ebert (p. 86) remarks that this (of. 4a, 45) leemt like 

an answer to the lines in Yenantios Fortunatas' Passion hymn, 

'Ftaige, lingua*: 
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1 FUcU ramo»f arbor alia, 

i ' Tensa laza Tiseera. 
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.{ .; > Et rigor lenteacat ille 
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Quein dedit natiyitas ; 
. Et supenii membra Regis 
' Tende miti stipite. 

35. io . . . ne dorste. Cf. 42, 45, 47. 
ofer Dryhtnea word. So Gtn. 593. Cf. WQifing § 773, 
Dryhtnes. The commonest designation for Christ in the 

poem: 75, zoi, Z05, i36» 140, 144. Most of the terms are 
employed only once each. 

36. bt^an. Cf. 43. 

biflan. Cf. C%n 826-7, ' )>Ss miclan gemetu middangeardes 
beofia^*; Chr. zi43-4» 'seo eoiVe . . . beofode' (at the cmci- 
fixion) ; cf. Chr. 881. 

38. teste Bt5d. Cf. 43. 

39. Ougyrede hine. Bouterwek, ' entkleidete sich* ; Eemble, 
'made ready*; Grein, 'rilstete sich' (but is exact in the 
Sprwiw^MA^) ; Stephens, ' girded him * ; Hammerich, ' gyorded 
sig*; Pacius, 'ward entkleidet*; Hickey, 'made him dight'; 
Morley, 'prepared himself; Brown, 'prepared himself*; Brooke, 
' armed himself for war.' Cf. Wolfing § 377 (also 40, 78, 109), 
who quotes Bede 540. 35, ' ungyrde hine ^ his sweorde * ; 
567. 34, ' h§ • • • hine middangeardes %ingam to ¥on ongyrede 

— and genacodade, ]>8et he • • •' One is reminded of EnteUns, as 
described by Virgil {Atn* 5. 431 ff.) : ' He spake, and from his 
shoulders threw back his double cloak, and tiripptd the huge 
joints of his limbs, his huge, long, and brawny arms, and took his 
stand a giant in the midst of the arena* ; cf. also Homer, 0(2. 
ax.i-3» where Ulysses makes ready to attack the suitors : ' Then 
Odysseus of many counsels stripped him of his rags, and leaped 
oa to the great threihold with his bow and quiver full of 

H 
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arrows ' ; add Od. i8. 66ff. For the fact in the case of cmcifizion, 
cf. Matt 27. 35 ; Mark 15. 24 ; Lake 43* 34 ; John 19. 93, 24 ; 
Zockler, Das Kreuz Chn'tti, pp. zo6, 435 ; Fcilda, Das Krsm und 
die KrsuMtgung, 19. h ; 33 (322). 

geong H»leQ. Didron says ( Christian lamography z. 249) : 
' The youthfttlnest of Christ, which is remarked on the most 
ancient Christian monuments, is a predominating and very 
curious fact. On sculptured sarcophagi, in fresco paintings and 
mosaics, Christ is represented as a young man of twenty years 
of age, or a graceful youth of fifteen, without any beard, the 
shape of his face round, the expression gentle, resplendent 
with diyine youth, just as Apollo was figured by the pagans, 
and as angels are drawn by Christians.' Further he says 
(i. 251-3) : ' During the first and second periods of Christian 
art, that is to say, from the second or third centuries down to 
the tenth, until the reign of the first Capetian kings, Christ was « ^^^ 
most generally depicted youthful and beardless. . • . Hroswitha, %i^^ 
the celebrated nun (tenth century) of the convent of Gander- 
sheim in Lower Saxony, still imagines Christ under the form 
of a young man. In the comedy of Callimachus, where she 
brings on the stage the raising of Drusiana by St. John the 
Evangelist, that apostle, the friend of Christ, says to Andronicus, 
the husband of Drusiana, '' See, Andronicus I the invisible God 
appears to you under a visible form. He has assumed the 
features of a beautiful young man.*' Lastly, towards the dose^ 
of the tenth century, under the Emperor Otho II, Christ is still 
an adolescent, a beardless young man.* 

Christ is thus described by St. John Damascene (eighth 
century), as quoted in Didron i. 248: 'Lofty stature, thick 
eyebrows, gentle eyes, well-formed nose, curling hair, figure 
slightly bent, delicate complexion, black beard, face of the 
colour of wheat, like that of his mother, long fingers, sonorous 
voice, and persuasive language.* Didron adds : ' In the Westi 
a century later than the time of Damascenus, Christ was always 
thus depicted.' 

According to McClintock and Strong, Cyclopaedia 4. 884, 
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I Has a wmewliat •imilat ducriptios. Thej sa; ; 
ID ^reiL bj Epiphanioi {lionaeh. p. ag, ed. Dicuel) 
Seen dUcovered b; Titchendorf (Cbi. Ven. cl. I, cod. 3, 
.at follow*: "But my Christ and God wat 
iHngtf beantifnl in cDDnteiiaiice. Eii statore ma A1II7 
<"(], his beigbt being riz feet. He had auburn hair, 
;ite abnndaut, and flowing down mmtly orei his whole 
'raon. Hii eyebrows were black, and not highly arched ; his 
fea brown and bright. He bad a family likeneu, in hii fine 
ajsa, prominent nme, and good colour, to hii anceBtor David, 
who ia laid to hare had beautiful eyes and a ruddy complexion. 
Ha wore hii hair long, for a razor never tonched it ; nor wai it 
ent by any perion, except by hii mother in his childhood. Hii 
■aek inclined forward a little, 10 that the posture of hii body 
WM not too upright or stiff. His face waa full, but not quite 
•D round aa hii mother'i, tinged with lufBcient colour to make 
it handsome and natural ; mild in ezpreiiion, like the blandneu 
in the above detcription of hii mother, whoie featurei.hii own 
•trongly resembled,'" 

Among the f^then who thought of Christ aa goodly in 
appearance are Jerome (Migne'23. 607; a6. 56); Ambrose, 
Angnttine, Chiysoitom (Hoik, rj (al. aB] in Matt., p. 328 ; on 
P*. 44 (4S)> P- !&>)> Hilarius (Migne to. 353, cf. 355), ud 
Thflodoret. Cf. note on 7^ 

HnleS. Christ is addressed ai HnU$, though hii identity 
baa not been lerealed, in An. 484-94. Dr. Charlei G. O^ood 
reminds me of Uilton'i lines {Th* PoMitm, 13, 14) : 
Host perfset Hero, tried In heavJMt plight 
Of Imbonrt huge and hard, too hard for human wight 1 
Add Carlyle, Htrott, The Hero ai Divinity : ' The greatest 
•f all Heroes is One— whom w« do act name here.' But 
powibly Hai^ only — ' Kan.* 
)>«tmM. Cf.98,74. 
Ctad Mlmlhtic. Cf.60,98. 
4a rtnnc Htd MttbiU. 8oS>(.a48. 



NOTES 

gestfth hd on gealgan hSaime« Cf. on gtalgan Mh, Hy. 
z6* ; Chr. ^orj^ 1171, 1491 ; 8<U. 549. Among the yarious bter- 
pretations of Cant 7. 8/ • • • I will climb up into the palm tree* 
I will take hold of the branches thereof,* was that identifying 
the palm tree with the cross. Thus Cassiodoros (?) (Migne 7a 
1097) : ' Potest et per palmam arbor Dominicae cnicis exprimi, 
in quam Redemptor noster pro humani generis redemptione 
ascendit, etin qua hostem humani generis superavit.* Similarl/, 
Gregory the Great (Migne 79. 536) : 'In palmam ergo ascendit 
et fructus eius apprehendit, quia in cmce suspensus fructum 
invenit, apprehendit, et nobis tribuit.' And so Alcuin (Migne 
loa 660) : ' Apte quidem crux victriz palmae comparatur in 
quam Ghristus ascendens apprehendit fructus eius.* Of. Neale 
and Littledale, Camm, on the Psalms i. 304. This seems to be 
hinted at in George Herbert's The Sacrifice : 

Man stole the fruit, but I must climb the tree. 
The Tree of Life to all but only me. 

Perhaps the mystical interpretation of Cant a. 8 may hare 
furnished an earlier hint. As I have elsewhere shown (The GiHst 
of Cyneundf note on I. 720), Ambrose comments : ' In praesepi 
erat, et fulgebat in caelo, descendit in lordanem, ascendit tn 
cruceMf descendit in tumulum/ &c. (Migne 14. 513; cf. 15. 
1269-70). He is followed by (Pseudo-) Cassiodorus (Migne 
70. 1064), Gregory (Migne 26. 1219), and Alcuin (Migne zoa > 
646-7). Cf. further the line of Prudentius (Peristeph. la 641)^ 

Crux ilia nostra est, nos patibulum adscendimus. 

Aldhelm has, ed. Giles, p. 236 {Epist, ad Aeircium) : 

Scandens in ligno Christus dedit arrham vitae. 
In a charter of Edgar, bearing the date of 966 (Eemble, Cod, 
DipL 2. 428), it is said of Christ : ' Ligno quippe perditum, 
ligni scandens gabulum, genus redemit humanum.* Other in- 
stances are : Ben, Off., P« 74 ! ' Sexta hora pro nobis in crucem 
ascendisti ' ; BL Horn,,, P* 97 : ' )>a he on r5de gealgan Sstfig.' In 
a hjrmn on St. Benedict, beginning 

CbrUte, sanctorum decua at^>i)A ^x\^]A^ 
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{Latin Hymha of the Anglo-Saxon Church, Sortees Societjr, 
No. 23), occur the glossed lines (p. 70): 

Si»an &8treccende f6t on Asindrodum 
Dein eztendens pedem in remotU 
hfiftlinyisa bfi AaUh cwilmigan 8wI]>orwillende 
arduum seandit eruciare malena. 

Gf. De Cons. Monach, 774 (Anglia 13. 419) : ' Adoro te in crnce 
ascendentem.* See also the note on Haslet, 39. In classical 
times the citations are scanty, but Plautus (Baech, 2. 3. 127) 
represents the slare Ghiysalus as punning on his own name 
under the form crueisalus ; and the phrase in crueem exeurrtre 
occurs in MoH, 2. 1. 12. See also Zockler, p. 436. 

T. Gregory Foster notes this hemistich (Judith, p. 35) as the 
only one in the poem transgressing the rule that in an expanded 
line it is the second chief stress that bears the Alliteration, and 
considers the point significant on a<icount of * the discrepancy 
from the usage in poems certainly Cynewulfian/ 

on gealgan hdanne. Of. Jul. 482, on hian gaigan ; Chr^ 
1446 ; Jut, 309 ; El. 424, on hianne hiam, 

gealgan* That it is conceiyed of as equiTalent to rdd is 
evident from Jul, 481-3 : 

Sume io rOde bifealh, 
)>8Bt bl hyra drOorge on hten galgan 
Uf &l6tan. 

But this is a secondary sense, and hardly teems appropriate. 

41, With 4i» cf. 66». 
manoyn. Ct 104. 

42. Bifode ia Bugge, Studitn iXber di$ Entitehung der nordi" 
•dbim O^Utr*' und HMemage, p. 523, compares the Vglutpd : 

Skelfr Tggdrasils 
askr standandi, 
Ymr it aldna trtf 
en J9timn losnar. 

Beoxn. Of Christ nowhere except Chr, 449, 530. 
ymbdypte. Sweet remarks : * The Old English idea of 
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NOTES 

Crucifixion was a T617 vague one, whence the inappropriate 
use of ymbdyppan here, and the general confusion of erucifizion 
with the gaJlows (L 10), and hanging.* This seems to me too 
sweeping. To represent Christ as embracing the cross is 
a poetic mode of emphasizing his roluntaiy sacrifice (cf. note 
on wolde^ 34). The whole subject of the cross in the Old 
English period has been investigated by Dr. William 0. Stevens, 
recently Fellow in English of Yale University (YaU Studies in 
English, No. 23, New York, 1904). 

43-3. bt^an td eorSan, feallan t5 foldan sodatum. C£ 
Beow, 9974-5, 'bGgan sceolde, feoll on foldan'; similarly 
Beow, 2918-9. 

44. Bdd W98 io ftrAred. CtEl. 886, 'r5d Srnred' ; An.^^ 
'r5d wffis Srsered'; Chr, 1064-5, '^§0 hea rOd, ryht Srssred* 
(cf. Qu, 150, 1286) ; Bl, Horn, 91. aSi ' And seo rSd Qres 
Drihtnes bi% Srsred on l^set gewrixle |jara tungla'; more re- 
mote El. 129, ' he Sneran het )»8et hSlige tree* In B()ddeker*s 
AUenglisehe Diehtungen (p. 211), a collection of Middle English 
poems from MS. Harl. 2253, which, according to its editor, may 
have been compiled about 1310, we see how remarkably the 
alliterative formula persisted : 

Heje vpon a doune, 

yer al folk hit se may, 
a mile from ])e toune, 

aboute ]>e midday, 
/e rode is vp arered; 
his frendes aren afered, 

ant clynge]» so ])o clay ; 
>6 rode stond in stone, 
Marie stent hire one, 

ant sei^ 'weylaway'l 

fihdf lo rione Cyning. See Ruthwell Cross. The Brussels 
Cross inscription is : 

' Bod is min nama ; geo ic rIone Cyning 
b»r byfigende, blOde bestemed. 
Cf. 42, 48. 
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i ' 1 i fth6f. Cf. El. 86i. 

'; ' !t 45. heofona HlftforoL Cf. 64, 91. 

' ,\ I hyldan. Here transitive ; see Ruthwell Cross. 

I- ne dorste. Cf. El. 735 ; Chr. 1168. 

; I \ y 4^7*« Pa «• 16. Cf. C%r. 1107-9 : 

. ' j 1 , ond /tf oi»enan <fo2^ 

- f I on hyra Dryhtne geaeo9 drCorigf^rOe, 

! - i ^ Bwa him mid ntrglum furhdfifan . . • 

Also An, i^gg : rfo^bennum />urhdnfen, Dietrich characterizes 

dolg (as against hen^ 9dr^ and umnd) said /furhdri/an as peculiarly 

Cynewulfian ; but the former occurs Rid. 6^', 57^ {dolgian, Rid, 

\ \ 54, 60"; dolhwundfJud, 107; Peotr.817, besides Andreas); and 

; I the latter Sat, iG^ 

I I : 47* inwidhlemmas. Bouterwek translates by 'Schl&ge(?) 

f / der Bosheit,* Eemble by 'sounds of woe.' 

47^ Cf. Chr, 1466, ' se ¥e nsengum scod.* N&nigum is here 
forbidden by the alliteration. 

48. Byamerodon hie uno. Matt. 27. 39 ff. Cf. An, 962-3 : 
*me bysmredon • • . weras wansrolige.' 

h^td SBtgasdere. So Jul, 292. 

mid bldde bestSmed. Cf. 22; Ruthwell Cross; Brussels 
Cross; Chr, 1085; Beow, 486; Exod, 448, bldde histipned; An. 
ms* drSors lesUmed ; An, 1239, swaie hestimed, 

49*. Ouman. So Uel, 5743: 'thes gumen grimman d5d/ 
and elsewhere, but not in 0£. poetry. Cf. John 19. 5; 
Mark 15. 39; i Tim. 2. 5. 
i sidaa. John 19. 34. Cf. Chr, iiii, 1448, 1458. 

— 49^ Similar are J^. 480; Chr. 1452-3; Jul. 310; .in. 1397; 
more remote An. 187, 1416; Gu, 1277 ; Men, 171. From MmM- 
27. 50 ; Mark 15. 37, 39 ; Luke ^. 46 ; John 19. 30. 

SO-i». Qt 79-8o», i25-6». See also Fin. 25, « fela ie wiM 
gebid, heaxdra hilda.* 

wrfttSira wyrda. Cf. Oir, 804^ wrS^ wlku 
^i warudaOod. Godofboets. 80 C9lr,4|Qf{^63]U 
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52. )>enian. Cf. * Crist wees on r5de Sj^ened/ Ben, Qjf., p. 73. 
Eemble tr. ' serve.' For the construction see note on 5. Fdr 
the fact cf. Fnlda, Das Krtuz und die KrewBtgung 25 (a6a). 

)>7stro. Matt. 37. 45. Cf. Chr. 1132. 

53. Note the yariation on 17. 

mid wolonimi. Cf. Chr. 527 ; An, 1048. 

54. Bcome 8<&nan. Appositiye with hriewt Vik^fasgerfeorg* 
^H 73* Cf. Qen, 137, «etrum uhnan ; for the general e£fect, 
Chr, 1088, scirt sdnaS, Even the Saviour's corpse is conceived 
as a source of light. 

forSeode. Eemble and Grein treat this as a transitive 
verb of which sdman is the object. Kemble translates 'in- 
vaded'; Grein renders in the Sprdehsehatz by 'opprimere, 
subigere/ adducing OEQ.farduhian, and in the Dichtungen bjr 
' unterdrQckt ' ('es hatte der Schatten unterdrflckt den Bchein, 
der Sonne ')• Dietrich renders hj supprimen, and Stephens by 
* fell heavy,' 

55». So Gu, 1254 ; cf. Beow. 1374. 
wolon\un. Cf. 53. 

55^-6*. Cf. CAr. 1x27-30: 'Gesegun \>ei dumban gesceaft 
. . • gefelan Frean )»rowinga ; ond mid cearum cwiVdun.' Add 
Chr, iiBa, and 1 174-5: 

D& weartf beam monig blCdgum tfiarum 
bininnen under rindum rdade ond ^icce. 

The direct source of the Christ passage and this- (besides*) 
Heliand 5674) is no doubt Gregory's Ham, in Evang. i. 10, 
a more ultimate one being Leo the Great's Serm, VL de Fass. 
Dom,, cap. 4, and other passages by the same author. See 
my notes on Chr. 1127^-98, 1130. These fathers may have 
derived suggestions from the Apocryphal 2 Esdras (4 Esdras) 
5. 5 '£t de ligno sanguis stillabit/ and from the Gospel of 
Nicodemus (Tischendorf *, p. 309) : ' In tua morte omnis centre- 
muit creatura' (cf. my notes on Chr, 1130 ; 1174-6*). Perhaps 
the Latin fathers may have recalled Ovid's verses on the death 
of Orpheus (Met, zi, 4i'-9)» especially since Orpheus was some- 
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' * i times compared with Christ in the earlj Christum eentories f so 

bj Justin Martiyr, fl. A.D. 140^ and by Clement of Alexandria, 
Cdkortaiio ad Qrauo9, cap. i); see Piper, MyikohgU und 
SfwMik der duritUithen Kunti 1. i. zaz ff. ; Xrani, JBm^ 
Eneydopddi$ dur tkrisaicken AUtrtMmir, art. OrphiUii and 
i <| the anthoritiei cited bj them. Orphens is sometimes fonnd 

I A depicted in English mosaics of the same general epochi accord- 

ingtoSIrans. The (hidian lines are : 
I 1. Perqoe os, pro lopplterl Hind 

Anditom sazis intalleetnmqoe fanntm 
Sensibns in Tentoa anima <iih lists r s e es s it 
To msirT*rT Tohaamf OrpheOi te tnrba ferarmn, 
To rigidi siliees, tm cannina saepe soentae 
Ftercnmi sflvao^ potiti* ta firoodibiis arbor 
Toosa rnaisin huit ; laerimis qnoqiie flumina diennt 
Iacte¥iass Mi% obst ma s g oa earbasa polio 
t-V \ ^ VaidM at Dryadaa paaMsqna haboero eapUloe. 

Ct Mitton'B 'Whom vniveml natare did lament* (Lye, 60). 
Oridieiylikdif obtained the hint from Bion*u Lament /or Ad&nU 
3i£: ' ITis; «ve/er C^ffrit the moontains all are sajing, and 
theoaktneaaaeverflwybrJilsiiia. And tho rirers bewail the 
■orrows of i^fcndite, and the wells are weeping Adonia on the 
aonntainsL The iowen fash red in aagoish/ Bion ii ihtt 
modtiforMmdau,LMmemiforBi^t-$: 'Wail, lei me hear /on 
^1 { waiU y wna dlmd giadea, and thon Dorian wat^r ; and weep, 

ji lifeii. Sbt ffion, the weDVIofed f Vow all je green thingi 
nMrnm^aadaaw jt grvaea kmeni him, jre ferweia n//w in sad 
dn^CTs lawrt s jowashns away. Kow nedden je roeee in jonr 
wmw/ftc 
For the in ef s^ et Or. 930»/ I>yn4K dil^ f4«Mft/ 
C^ ingsn^FlL Ct 5<str. Jgia^/fg ff ninp i o. 
J^' Ot. fhmt^ MMswha l naMde^ Or. ta^i 'H^ hf 4« 

} » 5|LH«irffaMHr. CLf».Tf, 
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NOTES 

feorran owdman. Cf. An, 24 ; EL 1212-3. 
58»». Cf. 24-5. 

59. |>&m ■eosrum td handa. Cf. Beow, Z9Q3, Iwlum t5 
handa ; more remote, Oen, 1463. 

60. elne myole. Bouierwek, 'mit grosser Anitrengaiig 
(Kraft) '; Eemble, ' with great power.' 

olndhtigxie Ood. Cf. 93, 98, 106, 156. 
6r. &h5fon. In tliis sense only El, 482, ' ^S siV^Saa was 4^ 

rdde ahoffen rodera Wealdend.* See the description in Hel. 

5715-34. especially 5732-4. # ^^ 

wite. Note the figure, wfU -■ rSi ; so 87. ^ ^ I ^w^ 

hilderinoaa. Cf. 72. Only otherwise in four war-poems. • 

62. Bouterwek tr. 62*, ' in den Stein getrieben.* ^ : ; >. t_. 
bedrifenne. In this sense only An. 1496. * 
■trAl\un. Cf. Sat, 509-11 : 

lo 6ow )>ingade 

b& mfi on bdame beornas fitieedon 

t 
gdrum on galgum. 

Can there be a distant allusion to Gen. 49. 24 ; Ps. 64. 3, 4, Sec, ? 

If not, the nails must be meant, and this is most likely. I 

63. Aledon. Compare and contrast Beow, 34, 3141. 1 / 
limwerigne. A most expressive word, apparently coined 

for this place. 

hiafdum. The plural as in iSlfred, Cum PaH, zoa 17 : , ~ 
'^ne stan ^e set his hiafdum Issg.* See Sweeps note on p. 480^ j *^^ 

of his edition, and Wolfing § 133. 2. II. ^ /.^. 

64. reste. Cf. 69. Ai 

65*. Cf. 69% and Utnwirigne, 63. 'J * 

mStSe. Cf. Gu, 1083. ^ I 

gewinne. Cf. m^gewin^ 19. ||^ j 

65^ Cf. 67^ 
moldern. The word occurs An, 803 ; Fk, 564, like mM' ^ 

grmft JtuZ. 690; Fh, 524. *' * 

66*. banena. The MS. •un is LWS. ; of. Oram} 276, n. 4. !L 

33 » ^' 
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Sweet says (A, 8. Reader) : * This word is probabljr a mistake 
for some other, possibljr beorg (cp. 1. 32), and -the original 
reading may have been on beorges stdan. If the reading 
banan be retained, in the sense of ''murderer/* it can only 
be understood to refer to the cross, although this is very 
improbable.* 

66^. The author is apparently thinking of a marble sarco- 
phagus. JBlfric writes {Horn, 2. 262) : ' pa stCd on ^sere st5we 
sum atcenen irvh^ on %sere naefre ne laeg nSn eor^lic mahn,* and 
again (i. 216) : ' loseph and Nichodemus • . • bebyrigdon his lie 
«r aefene on nJwere frgh * ; he, too, must therefore hare con- 
ceired of the tomb as a stone coffin. 

o£ Sweet says : ' Perhaps rather <m >■ '' in.'* ' 

67. aigora Wealdend. So Gen. 126, 1112; Exod. 16; Sat. 
218; El. 732. 

sorhldoS galan. Cf. Beow, 2460; sorhUoif gofleif. One 
might conceive of their praise as sung, with the exception of 
the last word, in the terms applied by his companions to 
Beowulf, as they circled round his barrow : 

CwSdon y»i hfi wsre wymldcyninga, 
manna mildust end mon9wSrust| 
Ifiodum lr5ost [ond lofgeornost]. 

Cf. Eel. 574X-2 : ' Griotandi sStun idisi armscapana,* followed 
by (5744) ' uu5piandi uuiB.' 

68. on ]>6 fifentide. Cf. Oen. 2124 ; Ou. 1188; Met. &*, an 
m/enHd. The note of time is from Matt. 27. 57, &c. 

69. mdSe. Artistic change of meaning from 65; here, 

'SOXTOwfuL' 

firam. Cf. with of, Z33, 138 (?). 

xnAte weorode. Alone ; so 124, where the sense is clearly 
given by the equation with dna. An interesting parallel is 
fim6tt in Sophocles, Oed. T^. 750 ix^pn /Saitfr, *went he in 
small force ' (Jebb), where Liddell and Scott interpret /SauSf as 
*alone«* Thii is borne out by Soidas, t^y. Pauu (ed, Bekker, 
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p. 210) : paiot tdiMf a¥T\ tU, the Sophoclean line being quoted 
in substantiation. Ebert notes as characteristic that the phrase 
is not found elsewhere, while Trautmann {Kjfnewu^ff p. 40) 
compares tveorod unmate, An. 122I1 1684. 

70. wd. This, and the U8 of*j^, 75, afford the only suggestion 
of the crosses of the two thieves. 

gtetende. This is the only reading supported by another 
part of the poem. The cross streamed with blood at the cruci« 
fixion: so 19^-flo*, confirmed, by 22^-3*7 but there is no 
intimation of its wailing. 

gdde. Rdde is of course nonsense here, and there is no 
reason to doubt the MS. reading. On the other hand, the 
retention of gdde makes reoUnde impossible. 

71. ayt^SaxL Evidently a conjunction, not an adverb. The 
course of the thought seems to be (67-73) • *^® disciples sang 
a dirge at eventide, just before leaving the tomb, when Christ 
was to lie alone. Biit we (the crosses) remained dripping with 
blood long after the dirge was sung. Meantime the corpse 
grew chill in death.* If 9iiian be regardied as an adverb we 
must understand : ' We stood dripping with blood a long while 
before the dizge was sung.* But surely, whatever be the measure 
of time employed, the ' good white * would follow the dirge 
rather than precedie it. 

stefii. Kluge's emendation suits the context (of. 67^) ; it ^ 
occurs elsewhere in alliteration with OaioU^ Dan, 561 : ' stille 
on stable, swS seo stefn gecweo^' (and see Dan, 582) ; it makes 
the meaning of hilderinea clear (cf. 61) ; and it is supported by 
such Biblical passages as Exod. 2. 43 ; i Sam. 5. 12 ; Jer. 14. 2 ; 
add I Mace 5. 31, 

72. Hrdw o51ode. Cf. Qu. 1258, lU cSlode ; El. 883, leamu 
colodon; Fh. 228, hrH hii Scolad; Souls Z25, Ite dcSlod; so the 
OS. Heliand (5702) : is lithi eSlodun. 

73. fsBger feorgbold. Cfl 54, sdme scTman, and Neale and 
Littiedale, Cknnm, on thePsdlms, 2. 98-100: ' " Thy beauty, King 
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Measiali,'* exclaims the Ghaldee paraphrast [of Pb. 45^ 3], " it 
greater than that of the sons of men.^* 

Salve lesu, Candor lueiiij 

Thronum tenens summi duois! 

Qui 68 passus poenas omois, 
Nobis sis propitiusi 

Salve lesu, Fons amoris I 

Qui es totus, intus, foris» 

Plenus maximi decoris 
Et superni luminis. 

' ... If with one yoice, and basing their opinion on Isaiah *s 
" He hath no form or comeliness, and when we shall see Him, 
there is no beauty that we should desire Him,'* S. Cyril of 
Alexandria, S. Athanasius, S. Basil, Hesychius, Euthymius, 
S.Gregory Nasianzen, followed by Remigius and Amobius, deny 
that the Incarnate Word possessed human beauty, let us rather 
follow the more pious opinion of all the great teachers of the 
West, that of this Son of David also is that saying true, ** in all 
Israel there was none so much to be praised for his beauty : ~ 
from the sole of His feet even to the crown of His head there 
was no blemish in Him '^ [a Sam. 14. 25]. It is the general 
tradition of the Church ; it is the almost universal representa- 
tion of the schools of Christian art. S. Bernard, in many and 
many a passage of ravishing beauty, tells us of the exquisite 
glory of our Lord^s humanity. S. Anselm expressly blames 
a vision of S. Bridget for denying it. S. Isidore breaks forth 
with a rapture of admiration at the earthly glory of the Incar- 
nate Word ; and S. Thomas seems almost to claim such a belief 
as part of the Catholic faith. I pass over the most uncertain 
authority of the epistle to Abgarus, and that of Lentulus. But 
yet I firmly believe that a certain type of the face of our 
blessed Loxd would not have been so universally received in 
Eastern and early Western art, unless it had possessed some 
real foundation. Every one must be acquainted with the general 
idea of that countenance as given in Byzantine icons^ qa^ 
ciystailiied^if we may so tpeak,ial\i^\^^\»\i^\<^x^^\As&!^^\ 
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the Dieu d* Amiens J* See Scbnaane, Oeseh, der Bild, KHhtte 
3. 17a. 

Tet our author, like Molanui (Migne, Theol. Cur$, Compl, 
27. 301), cannot believe that Christ was beautiful upon the cross. 
He adds : 'But even towards the end of that wearj thirty-three 
years, His face was so maiTed more than any man's, that the 
Jews asked, " Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast Thou 
seen Abraham ? *' And then, when it had been smitten by the * 
soldiers, when that Divine head had been crowned with thorns, 
when it was brought into the dust of death, then was not that 
prophecy of Isaiah fulfilled, ** And when we shall see Him, there 
is no beauty that we should desire Him ** ? * Cf . note on 39. 

With feorgbold Dietrich compares aSwelhuSf Ou, 10Q3, 
II 15; hus, Chr, 1481 (see my notes on 14, and 820). Add EL 
881, Z237.. These terms, as well as feorkhm (By, 296), gmsthof 
(Chr, 820), and seUgescet (Chr. 1480), no doubt all go back to 
2 Cor. 5. I, rendered by Werferth (Dialoge Oregors, p. 296) : 
. . . ' |>is eor¥1ice hfis fires lichaman.' Other Biblical parallels 
are 2 Pet. 1. 13, 14 ; Isa. 38* 12 ; Wisd. 9. 15 ; Job.4. 19 ; and 
perhaps John i. 14. The Greeks, especially the Pythagoreans 
and Platonists, employed the same figure, designating the body 
as a tabernacle, aKrjvot, References may be found under the 
word in Passow, HandtdiHerbuch; Aeachinis Socratici Dialogi 
Tres, ed. Fischer (Leipzig, 1786), Index ; and under 2 Cor. 5 i 
in Wetstein, Novum Testamentum Ofxtece (Amsterdam, 1752) ; ' 
Kypke, Ohservatioties Saerae (1755) ; Meyer, Handbook, Among 
those who employ the term are Plato (according to Clement of 
Alexandria, p. 703; cf. the Pseudo-Platonic Axiochua 365), 
Democritus, the Locrian Timaeus, &c. Similarly, among the 
Romans, Cicero employed domicilium (N<U. Deor, 1, 27. 76 ; Tuse. 
I. 24. 58), cf. Yelleius Paterculus 2. 69. 4; Ovid thus uses domu§ 
(Met, 15. 159 ; cf. sedea, 11. 788). English literature has always 
been familiar with the conception. Thus Aneren Riwle, p. 388 
(eorfene castle) ; Sidney, Jkftnn of Poesy ^ my ed. 12^ (dayty* 
lodging) ; Spenser, JP. Q. 2. 9. 20 ff. (castle) ; allegory suggested 
bjr Plato, Timaeus 69, 70 ; DameV, Hist, Cw\ Ww v^^wia«\-^ 
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Sliakespeare, Temp. z. 2. 458 ; King John 4. a. 210 ; Ant, 5. 2. 51 
{fum8e)\ Milton, Passion 17; P, R, 4. 599 {fleshly tabernacle); 
Hymn Nat, 14 ((larXrsomtf house 0/ mortal clay) ; /? Pens, 92 (matt- 
«ibti tn this fleshly nook) ; cf. Jn Ob, Pr. El, 37 (mo^^^ camea, cf. 
cancer, 46) ; Bishop Hall, Rem, Works (1660) 205 (day cottage) ; 
Weldon, Court Jas, L (1651) 123 (#a»*f^n cottage); Waller, 
On the Ditine Poems {dark cottage ; cf . Fal'ler, Life of Monica) ; 
Reft, wt Lord^s Prayer {tenement of day) ; Vaagban, Burial 
{house); Banyan, Holy War^ beginning {walls, of town); 
Garew, Woiks (1824) 66 {clayey tenement); Dryden, Abs, 
and Achit, u 158 {tenement of day) ; Cowper, Task 2. 458 
{house of day, hovel) ; Watts, Hymns, 'Happy the Heart' {dark 
abode); Tennyson, The Deserted House; St, Agnes* Eve 19 
{earthly house) ; Hawthorne, Septimius Felton (1883) 341 {fleshy 
tabemade). Sometimes the terms denote th« bead, or skull, 
not the whole body. Thus Waller, Of Tea (palace) ; Byron, 
Childe Harolds 5, 6 {temple^ hall, dome, palace, recess, tower, 
tenement) ; the anonymous To a &<?f7^^on,=<printed, for example, 
in Bryant's Ltfrmry of Poetry and Song {cell, canopy, cavern). 
More remote are Toung, Night Thoughts 1, 128 {gross impedi- 
ment of clay) ; Tennyson, In Mem, 120. 5 {cunning casts in day). 
The notion of prison, though allied, is not to be identified 
with the foregoing. It is first recorded in Plato {Cratylus 400 ; 
Phaedo 82, 114, cf.62); then in Stobaeus, Florileg, 116; Philo, De 
Migr, Abr, 2 (cf. Quod Deus immut, 32 ; Leg, Alleg, i. 33) ; Clem. 
Alex., Strom, 3. 4341 Theodoretus Or., Aff, Cur,, p. 821, ed. 
Scbultz ; cf. Philolaus in Boeckh, p. 151 ; Athenaeus 4. 157. 
In Latin literature see Virgil, Aen, 6, 734 ; Cicero, De Sen, 2Z. 
-77 ; -B^' 6. 14 {'^Somn, Scip, 3) ; Tusc, i. 30; Veil. 2. 27. 3 ; 
Lucan 5. 119 ; 6. 721 ; Seneca, Ad Helviam 11 {Carpusculum 
hoc, custodia et vinculum animf) ; Lactantius, Inst, 3. 18 ; 6. 17 ; 
Macrobius in iSomn. Setjp. 13 ; Valerius Maximus 2. 6; AugustinCt 
Civ, Dei 14. 3 ; Boeth. Cons, Phil, 2. pr. 7 (cf. Alfred*B versioni 
ed. Sedgefieldy 45. 28) ; Bede, J7. ^. 4. 3 ; Opp, 8. 429. In 
English literature seoi for example, Alfred's version of Augus- 
ii]ie*B SotHoquies 59. 35» 60 ; 67. 2 (cf. 63. 2x ; 66. 19) ; Chanceri 



NOTES 

K. T. 2203 ; Shakespeare, 3 Hen. FI. a. z. 74 ; T. And. 3. a. xo 
(of. King John 3. 4. 19) ; Massinger, Bmegado 3. a (JMi}f 
primm)\ Shelley, Cenei z. z. XX5; of. Browning, Pameilfiit, 
PArt I (Fftracelfos* penultimate speech). 

74^ Cf. Oen, Z399, *):8Bt is mere wyrd* ; i?t(2. 48^ *m9 }»t 
^nhte wnltlic wyrd.' 

75. Bedealfl The verb only El. zo8i (of the nails), dhp4 
hedoffen. 

76. [of foldan Ahdfon]. Cf. Bk 844-5 (of the rediscovered 
cross), ' &h5f of foldgrsBfe.* 

77. gyredon. Cf. i&, 93* 
golde. Cf. 5, z6. 

golde and aeolfire. Cf. El. Z033-7 : 

Heo >& rCde heht 
gold$ beweorcean and gimeynnum, 
mid )>&m ntfolestum eorenanst&num 
betfeltan aearocrfsltimi, and JA in iicff^rm f»t 
locom belQcan. 

Cf. Bid. 56M : 

wrStlic wudutreow, and wnnden gold^ 
sine searobunden, and «8o{^ dUl, 
and rode taen. 

Add JEihio, Live$ ofSainU a. Z44.: 'mid seolfre bewunden.' 

78. So JEX 5zz; cf. Sood 95 ; An. 813. 

79. bealuwa. The MS. reading is objectionable on more 
than one account. Bealuteara cannot be equated with sdrra ^ 
sorga, while bealuwa evidently can; cf. Jud. z8z-2, 'maest 
moz^ra gefiremede, sarra 9orga ' ; Jul, 3ZZ-3, ' fela . • • healwa 
gefremede, sweartra synna.' A metrical parallel is A. 65^*, 

* and Qs bealuwa fela on bsBce standee.* And Us h$aluuHi fda^ 
* X X vS X' I X v5 X ; pctt ie bealuwa weore^ x x ^ x | x -i; and 

both are in the first hemistich. The objections to Orein*a 
bealuwra are (z) that the form is not found in the poetry ; 
(2) thai if the ac^ectiye is thus used as a noun, it must mean 
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'evil one' (of. Sat. 481), which cannot be equated with 9org^ while 
the noun healu admits this readily, as in Sal, 372-3 : 

Oft h6o to beoZtM beam &fMe9 
selfre M torge, 

weoro. 6rein*s suggested weom is unnecessary because 
(i) weore is found with such genitives as gewinnes, idan; 
(2) because it occurs as the object of such verbs as ^olian, 
ifrSufian ; cf. Beow. 1721, * hS ^ms gewinnes weorc J^rSwade * ; 
Bid. 71", 'ic wean , . . weorc |>r5wade.* 
8o». So Jud. 182. 

8o^ Gf. An. 1 167, 'nQ is ssel cumen.* 
la nfil. Cf. 126^. 
nfL Emphatic, as in 84 ; contrast with itl, 87. 

81. wide and aide. So Gen. 10 ; Chr, 394 ; An. 1639 ; Ou. 
854 ; A. 56*>*'. Pacius notes this as the only instance of rime 
in the poem. 

82. So 12. 

83^ Gf. 122*. For the thought see Tatwine*s riddle. 

84. )>rdwode. Gf. 98, Z45. 

86. bits. There is perhaps an implication of the future, as 
compared with the sense of it ; see Glossary. 

87 ff. Gf. Ghrysostom, Contfxi ludaeoa et Oentiles 9 : * Attamen 
maledictum illud, exsecrabile, extremi supplicium symbolum 
nunc desiderabile amabileque factum est, . . • et quod omnes 
olim exhorrescebant, eius nunc figura ita certatim ezquiritur 
ab omnibus, ut ubique reperiatur apud principes et subditos, 
apud mulieres et viros, apud virgines et nuptas, apud servos et 
liberos,* &c. See also Tatwine*s riddle. 
- 87. 10. Gf. giara iU, za 

wita heardoat. Gf. 61, and An. 1472, htardra u^ta. 
88^. Uodum l&tSoat. Gf. El. 977-8^ where the cross was 
* ludSum • • • wyrda l&^st.* 
88^\ Dietrich compares Bid. 63*** : 

And me weg sylfia 
lyhtne geryme. 

4« 
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Add (?w. 70-1, 'se |>e lifei weg gsestum gearwaV; Wulfstaii 
18. II : ' And ^rt5 gerymed haef^ lis eallum rihtne weg* (ako 
18. 17, 18). 

Ufoa weg. 8ee Acta 2. a8 ; Pi. 16. xx ; Matt 7. 14. 80 
Ap. 31 ; An. 17a 

90. wuldres Baldor. 01, wuldre$ Cjfning, 133. 

91. ofer. Cf., for example, Chr. 1071 1382. See WQlfing* 

* 77a. 

holtwudu. So Beow, 1369 ; Ph, 171 ; cf. 29. ForkinaiiiB* 

hjxnn, * Pange, lingua, gloriosi/ has : 

Crux fide] is inter omnes 
Arbor una nobilis; 
NuIIa silvA talem profert 
Fronde, flore, germino. 

The Antiphon at the Benedictus for the Lauds of the Invention 
of the Cross is : ' Super omnia ligna cedrorum tu sola excelsior, 
in qua vita mundi pependit, in qua Ghristus triumphavit/ &c. 
For the imagery cf. Judges 9. 8ff.; Ezek. 31. 3ff.; Dan. 4. zoff. 
heofonrloea Weard. This first occurs in Gsedmon's Hymn • 

93^ Almihtig Qod. Cf . 106, 156, besides 153, and note on 39. 
for. Grein assumes that this means 'above'; but cL 112, 
and note that ofer, 1. 94, signifies ' above.' 

93^. for ealle men. Transferred by the Ruthwell Cross poet 
to a place corresponding to line 41. 

94. Cf. Luke I. 42, and Chr, 71 ff., 275 ff. 

94^. So Jul, 432. 

95-6. io I'd h&to . . . pmt. Cf. Sat 694-5. • 

95^ So 78^ 

96. gesyhCe. Cf. 14. 

97. wuldres bdam. So EL 217 ; cf. wuldres wynbiam, El. 844. 
98-9. Cf. 14, 145-6 ; Men. 85-6. 

98. Cf. Ben. Off., p. 72 : ' )>e he si^S'San on J^rQwode.' 
86 Ve. Nominative instead of dative ; cf. Rid, 4**. 

4^ 
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on jTdwoda So Chr. 1x54. 

zoa ealdgewyrhtoxn. In another senM Bww. ^657; ef. 
diyeiryr^ in this sense, £Z. 1301; Ckr.i2ii\Jul.T02\ Qu.^fio, 

xoi*. Ct 1x3-4. 

xoa. znaannm td helpo. C£ €9br.4a7, Z173; JSI. 679^ zoxa ; 
f»r the form see 153. 

IP3*. Cf. Chr, 737. 

IP3^ Cf. Chr. 533-7. 

X04. Cf. An, Z04, 'on middmngeard mani^nn iScan' ; alio 
C*r. 5^3-4. 946-7. 

X06. and his eng^ mid. For the form tt An:a^ ; Dan, 
354; C%r. I52i,&c 

Z07. wile diman. Cf. CKr. 803 ; Sai. 109. d^ 
■e ih dOmea geweald. C£ GiftM of Men 97; €9br. oaB; 
EL 726; Wnlfstan 22. 2, 14 ; alto Sai. 118. 

Z08-9. C£ Chr. Z933^ 

109^ Cf. I3B*. 

zia Echoed by 117. 
Ne mmg )>Ar Anig. C£ C%r. i6dB; 999, 1316. 

xi2£ Cf. Chr. lyj^fL^ 1474-S 

X13. for Dryhtnes naman. Far • • • naman imitates the 
Lat propter namen {pro nomine), which translates the Greek 
diA t6 l^oiia^ <vf jcar rov MiMfot (Mp rov Mfwrat), as in Matt. 
xa22; 19.29; 24.9; Hai]Ei3.i3; Luke 21. la, X7 ; John 
X5.2X; Acts9.x6; i John 9. 12; 3 John 7; BeT.2.3;soin 
the 0. T. : Pk. ^ 3. &c 

— XX3-4. dteSea • • • Uteraa. Ct Dan. aa^; Chr. 1474-5; 
Eccles.7.26. 
XX4. Ct Heb. 2. 9; also Hatt x6. aS ; John S. 52. 

1x5. fia. An adiezb, aeeording to Orein, who adduces 
1V.X34" 

2x7-^ For the general fonn ct Chr. 77^1 ; for the mean- 
ingseeJBK.i229C 
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NOTES 

Z17. An echo of zxa 

anfbrht. This may be assmned on the analogy of nioh 
words as antund^ since unfotkt makes nonsense. 

118. Gf. Ou. 770, 'beraV in breostum beoriitne gelSa&n*; 
also Chr. 1072, ' bera% brSosta hord.* 

lao. of eortSwege. Gf. EL t^IS, ' of eorVwegum Qp geferan.' 

Z2X. Gf. Doomsday (Ex.) 89^, '«e ^ bim wile lifgan mid 
Oode.' 

mid. Thus used in 134, 143. 

132*. Cf. 83». 

laa^ So Chr. 280 ; Ou.^; J9y. 4^^ 

I23. elne myole. So 34, 60; cf. Chr, 1317; Boaterwek, 
* mit freudigem Muthe * ; Kemble, ' with much power.* 

ftaa. For the conjunction with nuete werede cf. Ghaucer, 
Knights TaU 1921, 'alone, withouten any companye*; some- 
what similar are Shakespeare, Hen, Fl 4. 3. 74 ; 2 Hen. VL i. 2. 
69; T,qfA, 5. z. zxo; A. T.L.a. z.49. 

X25. ftl^sed on forSwege. Gf. /us on forlfweg, Exod. Z29 ; 
Men, 2x8; Ou. 773, 9Z8; /us /orfwegest Exod. 248; Bid, 31'; 
d/jsed on/or9sT^, Ou. 9XZ. 

Z26. laogunghwaa. Bouterwek, '(meine) Sehnsucbt der 
Stunden(?)*; Eemble, 'of longing times*; Orein/Sehnsnchts- 
stunden'; Pacius (125^-6*), 'Sehnsucbt ftillte die sozgende 
Seele*; Morley, '(many) an hour of longing*; Brooke', 'long 
and weaiy days.* 

ntL Gontrasted with /a, Z22. 

lifea hyht. So C%r, 585; Ou. 63Z. 

Z29. md iB willa. Gf. Dan. 58Z, 'is mS swS ):Sah wiUa.' 
For the general thought, cf. Hy. 4**''^\and note the phraseology 
which suggests the i2ooi: 

Hwedf ic md ealles fsdB dim wylle 
habban and hlyhhan and m6 hyMan tO, 
frfdtwian meo on fwUvoeg, and yUndian 
sylf (0 >&m side >e ic Asettan sceaL 
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Again (87-90) : 

For>on io t^fymd eom 

eanD of mlnum 6916. Ne m»g >«• anhoga 

IdoOwynna Ites leng drohtUn, 

windBoB wnoeea* 

Again (97-8) : ^ . ^ 

Tmb sit) spreoe. 

Again (loo-x): 

KiOi ic fela goldes 

ne hQrQ 08M frdondes. 

133. adhton him wuldrea Cyning. Gf. Ow. 1054*5, '\mi 
ic wuldres Ood sece, Swegelcyning.* 

134. HdahfMere. Only here in this lense; 

135. wunia]> on wuldre. Cf. 143, 155. 

io wdne md. So Chr. 789 ; cfl Sat. 50 ; Pb, ^. 

137. Gf. 4 ; for the form see 145. 

X38. Gf. Z09; Oen. Z2ii| 'of Jiyssum Isnan life feran*;.fr^. 
3", ' ser ic of ^sum Isnan life gehweorfe/ 

139^. Cf. I4I*. 

I39^ t'Ar is. So 14O1 141. With the repetitionsi cf. Chr, 

1649-52 : 

D<Tr is engla song, tedigra blis ; 

)»|p[r] is ste dyre Dryhtnes ouslen 

eallum ^m gesftlgum sunnan Idohtra; 

0flrr is lAofra lufa. 

Also An. 871, ' \mT wees singal song ' ; Gu. 1055, ' |>8er is sib 
and blis, dSmfsestra dream.' For the ultimate sources in 
^Augustine, Gregory, and Caesarius of Aries, and the reproduc- 
tions in the homilies, see my note, Chr. 1649-64. 

blis. So 141 ; similar repetitions in Chr, 1649, ^^57 » <^f« 
1646. ' 

141. gesetedtdaymle. Rev. 19.9; Luke 14. 15. For tdsymle^ 
cf. Beow. 484, 2104 ; Dan. 70X ; Jud. 15. 

143. wimian on wuLdxe. &o CKr. *^*\\ I><x>^. *^> 



.: NPTES 

welL Cf. lag. 
hAlgum. Cf. Z54. 

145-6. Cf. 98-9. 
145. An echo of 137. 

147. lif forgeaf. Chr, 776; Gen. 2843. 

148. Hiht wes geniwad. The words and the theme are 
those of Chr, 529-30 : 

Hyht wies genlwad, 
blis in burgum, >urh >»s Beomes cyme. 

At the approaching death of Guthlac {Ou. 926-7)1 

Hyht wses genlwad, 
blis in breostum. 

149. midblddum and mid bliase. Cf. Chr. 1256^ 1346, 1657. 
^&m )>e Ar. Cf. Chr. 799, 916^ 1260; for &r see 114, 118, 

137- 

bryne )>olodan. Cf. Gu. 545, hrime pr^wian. The refer- 
ence is to the spirits in prison who were released by the 
Harrowing of Hell. This theme is continued to the end of the 
poem. Elsewhere it is found in the poetry : Chr. 25 ff., 145 ff., 

558 ff-. 730 ff-. 1159 ff- ; -E7. 181, 295-7 (?). 905-13 ; ^- 1074 ff- ; 

Fh. 417-23 ; Rid. 56* ; Pa. 58 ff. ; S^ 374"557 (^) ; ^'^^ 3© ff- J 
besides the Harrowing of Hell. In the prose see Martyr., p. 50 ; 
Wulfstan, pp. 22, 145 ; Bl. Horn., pp. 85-9 ; MM. Horn. i. 28, 
216, 480 ; 2. 6 ; Btn. Off.^ ed. Feiler, pp. 56-7, 64 ; &c. Cf. 
the notes in my edition of the Chritt. 
150-2. Cf. Chr. 577-81 : 

Wile in tO eow ealles W&ldend, 

Cyning on oeastre, cor9re im I^e, 

fyrnweorea Frumai folo gelsdan 

in drGama dream, 8e he on dAoflum genCm 

^rh his sylfes iygnr. 

' 150. Se Sunu. Nowhere else in the poetry thus absolutely 
(see 83). Cf. John 8. 36 ; Ps. 2. 12. 

on \>Sm ^ilVfkte. So Exod. 521 ; An. 1664 (-fnte) ; Bid. 
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151. mid. Gf. Hittle, p. 25. 

mamigea Or perhaps menigeo; cf. Z12. The only other 
instance in the poetry of MS. man- in this word is J7y. zo*. 

152. gfista weorode. Contrast with 69. 

153* td blisaa So An. 589; Men. 63; of. my note on Chr. 
a8» and Rood zoa. 

154^ Cf. I49^ 

I55^ wimedon on wiildre» Cf. Z43. 

i55^*-6. There is a suggestion here of Chr. 436. 

156. The theme of these closing lines is of coarse the joy in 
heaven at the return of Christ with the Old Testament saints 
whom he had saved from Limbo, and is therefore at once 
suggestive of the triumph of Easter Day, and of the eternal 
rejoicing in heaven. Death is swallowed up in victory, the 
pains of the ignominious cross are forgotten, and .the vision 
of the glorious rood is justified. 
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1843. Eemble. 

Lo ! I the costliest of dreams will relate, which met me in 
the middle of the night, after the race of speakers dwelt in 
rest. Methought that I beheld a wondrous tree led through 
the lift, with light surrounded, brightest of trees: all that 
beacon was poured over with gold;, gems stood fair towards 
the quarters of the world, and there were ^re also aloft in the 
axle-span. There all the angek of the Lord beheld it, fair, 
through the wide creation.* 

1854. BOUTEBWEK. 

Merk auf I Ich will der Traume trefflichsten erz&hlen, der mir 
tr&umte zur Mittemacht, als die Sprachbegabten (Menschen) 
in Ruhe weUten. 

Es deuchte mir, dass ich ein wunderbares Holz s&he in der 
Lufb schweben, mit Licht umgeben, der Bftume gl&nzendsten : 
dies ganze (Wunder)zeichen war tlbergossen mit Qolde; Edel- 
steine standen vier an des Bodens Gegend; gleicherweise waren 
dort fQnf oben an der Aohsel Gespann; es schauten dorthin die 
Engel des Herm alle schOn vermOge ihrer Seligkeit, nicht war 
dies jedoch eines Verbrechers Oalgen, sondem auf ihn schauten 
dort heilige Oeister, die Menschen auf Erden und diese ganse 
ruhmreiche SchOpfung. 

1856. KSUBLE* 

Lo ! I the costliest of dreams will relate that met me in the 
middle of the, night, after articulate speaking men dwelt in 

* Arch, 30. z^• 
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rest. It seemed to me that I saw a wondrous tree led through 
the sky enveloped in light, brightest of beams : all that beacon 
was surrounded with gold ; gems stood fair at the extremities 
of the earth, five also there were aloft on the axle-span : all the 
angels of the Lord beheld it fair through the firmament. That 
was no malefoctor*s gibbet indeed, but it there beheld holy 
spirits, men upon earth, and all this mighty creation. 

1859. Grein. 

Tiaun ! ich will der Tr&ume trefflichsten erz&hlen, 
was mir hat getr&umt um Mittemacht| 
als in Ruhe weilten alle Redetragenden. 
Hir dftuchte, dass ich sfthe einen seltsamen Stamm 
mit Licht bewunden in den Lttften schweben, 
der B&ume glftnzendsten : das blinkende Zeichen 
•war mit Gold all tLbergosseUi Oemmen stunden 
Tier an dem Fusse, wie da auch filnfe waren 
oben an dem Achselgespanne. Das beschauten alle Engel 

Oottes 
herlich fQr alle Zukunft ; das war gewis nicht eines Uebel- 

th&ters Galgen, 
Bondem heilige Geister schauten bin auf ihn, 
die Helden hier auf Erden und alle diese hehre SchOpfung. 

z866. Stephens. 

List, now, Lordings, to loveliest swefen, dream the daintiest 

at dead of night, 
what time each speech-bearer 6lumber*d peaceful! 
Methought I saw, then, sudden in mid-air, 
mantling with light-iays, a marvellous Tree, 
of beams the brightest. The pillared beacon 
glitter*d with gold. Grac'd its comers 
four the fairest gem-stones, while five as bright 
up -above the span of the shoulder. All the 

it wistful, 
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1873* Hakmerich. 



den sk^une skabning skued op til den. 
COOK 49 
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Angel-hosU of endless beauty. *Twas no wicked oatcasi*8 

gallows, 
but hie and haste to greet it holy Spirits, 
men from our mid-earth, and each mystic orb-king. 



1873. Pacius. 

Merk ich melde der Tr^ume trefflichsten 
Der mir tra.umte zu mitten der Nacht 
Da die Redebegabten ruhten. 

Mir war ich erblickte den Wunderbanm 
In Liiften fliegen von Licht umflossen, 
Den gl&nzenden Baum, das ganze Bild war 
Umgossen von Golde; Glanzsteine vier 

Gliihten zu Fiissen ihm ; fOnf waren 1 

Oben an der AchseL Die Engel des Ewigen alle 
Schauten selig schOn, nicht eines Senders Hols 
Sondern Ihn sahen die guten Geister 
Die Menschen alle, die m&hre £rde. 









n 



Lyt! Jeg vil synge min s^de dr^m; 
mig den m^dte ved midnatstide, 
mens rundt om alle roligt slumred. ^ . Vj 

Mig syntes, jeg si'det saelsomste tree, C 

lysomluet i luften svasve: . \ 

en str&lende stamme ! Street med guld 

overalt yar tegnet; eedelsten stode, • 

fire om foden, men fern der var 

om hint akselspand oppe. Alle drottens 7 | 

engle det skued, de evigt fagre. .1 \ 

Sandelig var det ej synderens galge ! p 

Msend oven mulde jo, msegtige &ndery . 
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1874. (HAiafEBICH)-MlCHEL8EN« 

Wisst! Singen will ich einen sergen Tranm. 
Er ist mir genahet in n&chtiger Stand; 
Die redenden Lenie ruhten im Schlnmmer. 

Mir deuchie, ich sahe einen lelUamen Banm 
In LOften schweben, yom lichie umwoben, 
Einen strahlenden Banm. Das Gebilde scliien 
Uebergossen mit Golde; and Gemmen sianden 
Vier an dem Fusse, und fQnfe droben 
Am Acbselgespann. Alle Engel saben's, 
Sie, die scbOn er8chaff*nen. Ein Scbandpfabl war's nicbt, 
Dran die Blicke hingen der heiligen Geister, 
Und der Exdenpilger, der edelsten Wesen. 

1882. HicKET (Miss). 

Lo, I will tell of tbe best of dreams, wbicb I dream'd at deep 

midnight, 
When men were lying at rest; meseem'd I saw the blessed 

Tree, 
The loveliest Tree, the Tree most good, uplift and girt with 

light, 
And flooded with gold; and precious gems at its foot were 

fair to see. 
And five bright stones on the shonlder-span shone out fall 

gloiiouslj. 

All the lair angels of the Lord gazing beheld it there ; 
"Twas not the rood of the sin-steept man, the cross of the 

ill-do^r. 
But holj spirits lookt thereon, and men of mortal breath. 
And all this mighty universe. 

l88a MOBLST. 

What! I will tell jou the choicest of Diw 
That I dreamt at midnight when all id! 
In their xesk 

5<> 
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For I saw, as it seemed, in the air a strange Tree 
Moving circled with light, the most shining of stems ; 
AU that sign was wrought over with gold, and four gems 
Were below by the ground, five at spread 'of its arms; 
On it gased all the angels of God in their gloiy for aje. 
Tmlj that was no gallows of shame whereon ejes of the 

angels were stayed, 
And the eyes of the holy on Earth, and of all the C^reat<nr 

has made. ' 



1888 (19OI). MOOBSOX. ,f 

Ho, Brethren, list the dream I tell, '* 

The best that e*er to man befell, 

How, when the world was hushed to rest. 

And men lay still by sleep oppressedi 

Amid the yisions of the night. 

Before me rose a wondrous sight; 

I dreamt a Tree of golden light 

With radiant splendour glistening bright 
Was borne upon the air; 

Methought the four arms glimmered bare. 

Save that on each a jewel rare 

Flamed on the night a ruddy glare; ' 

And five gems clusteredi whence they sprung. 

All ruby-red. ^ 

Above my head; * 

*Twas thus the Beacon-Ensign hung. 

I saw the Fair-Ones in the sky, 
With Spirits of the holy dead, 

Intent upon the mysteiy; 
And all that saintly were — ^*tis said- 
All who by nobleness were led, , 

All on our earth Ifi^ 

Of heavenly birth, 
Cast longing looks on high. 
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1890. Bbowh (Miss). 

Lo, I the best of dreams will tell. 

That wUch medxeami in the middle of the night 

When the speech-endowed remained in 'bed* 

Methonght that I saw a wondidos tree 

Rising aloftp with light begiii. 

The biightest of trees : all that sign was 

Oreilaid with gold ; gems stood 

Fair at the soifiu^ of the earth, likewise there were five 

Up on the shoulder-span. The uigels of the Lord beheld it 

Fsir throogh the lotare, nor was that tralj the gibbet of a 

Tile one. 
Bat holj spirits watched it there. 
Men upon earth, and all this great creation. 

1892. Brooke^ 

Idsten-of an dreams Fll the dearest tell. 
That at mid of night met me (while I slept), 
When word-speaking folk wonnM in their rest, 
I methonght I saw led into the lift» 
AU enwreathed with light, wonderfiiL a Tree* 
Brightest it of trees! AU that beacon was 
Ofer-godied with gold; jewels were in it; 
At its foot were four, five were also there 
Hi^ npon the aadeHspan, and bdield it there, all the 
angels of the Lord 

WiBscmie for the worid to come ! Sorel/ that was not» of 

a wicked man the gaUows. 
"BnA the spirits of the taints nw it (diining) thete, 
And the mem -who walk the mould and this might/ 

Univeiieu 

189& Bbooke*. 

Listen, of all dreams, 111 the dearest tell, 
Thai at mid of Blight, )BMfc iM ^\ji^ \ «j«^^ 
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When word-speaking wights, resting, wonned in sleep. 
To the sky upsoaring, then I saw, methought, 
All enwreathed with light, wonderfhl, a Tree ; 
Brightest it of heams ! All that heacon was 
Over-gashed with gold; jewels were in it, 
At its foot were fair; five were also there 
High upon the shonlder-span, and beheld it therey all the 

angels of the Lord, 
Winsome for the world to come ! Sarelj that was not, of a 
wicked man the gallows. 

But the spirits of the saints saw it (shining) there, 
And the men who walk the mould, and this mighty 
universe. 
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1901. Gabnett. 

Lo ! choicest of dreams I will relate. 

What dream I dreamt in middle of night 

When mortal men reposed in rest. 

Methought I saw a wondrous wood 

Tower alofb with light bewound. 

Brightest of trees ; that beacon was all 

Begirt with gold; jewels were standing 

Four at surface of earth, likewise were there five 

Above on the shoulder-brace. All angels of God beheld it ^ vi 

Fair through future ages ; *twas no criminal's cross indeed, ' H 

But holy spirits beheld it there, ^ 

Men upon earth, all this glorious creation. 

1902. Iddings (Miss). 

Hark ! of a matchless vision would I speak. 

Which once I dreamed at midnight, when mankind 

At rest were dwelling. Then methought I saw I 

A wondrous cross extending \i\) ou high, I 

With light encircled, tree oi \jw»* mw\. Xstl^Xk V 

5^ 
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That beacon all was overlaid with gold; 
And near the earth stood precious stones ablaza 
While five more nparkled on the 8hoalder-beam» 
Gaiing on it were angels of the Lord, 
From their first being*s dawn all beantifuL 
No cross was that of wickedness and shame» 
But hoi/ spirits, men on earth, and all 
The glorious creation on it gazed. 



5^ 



GLOSSARY 



[Initial V follows t ; » is placed like ae ; otherwise the order is 
strictly alphabetical. Arabic numerals indicate the classes of the 
ablaut verbs; ic?.i,&c.,tbose of the weak verbs; R, the reduplicating; 
PP, the preteritive presents ; an, the anomnlous verbs. The double 
dagger, Xt ^> ^'^ ^ designate words not elsewhere found in the poetryi 
according to Grein. When the designations of mood and tense are 
omitted ' ind. pres.' is to be understood ; when of mood and tense only, 
supply ' ind.* if no other has preceded, otherwise the latter. Deftnitions 
are classed in groups, which are separated by semicolons.] 



ao, eon;., but, 11,43, 115, 1 19, 13a. 
Xd&m, pr, »., ^#. Ad[l]mes, 100. 
fifenttd, /., eventide, evening 

hour, as. sfentide, 68. 
mtter,prep. w, Hat, after, 65. 
fighwylo, adj,, each, every, n$/, 

lao. 
fighwylo, pron,, every one, asm. 

Aghwylcne ^fighwylcne ftnra, 

every one), 8d« See ftnra 

gehwylc 
nlmihUg, adj., almighty, ff«m. 

39» 93,98, 106, 152, 155; am. 

lelmihtigne, 60. 
finig, pron., any, any one, mm. 

1 10, 117 ; dim. snigum, 47. 
fir, adv., befoie, formerly, 114, 

118, 137, 145, 149, 153; e<mp. 

tcrnr, earlier, formerly, 108 ; 

sup. srest, at first, aforetime, 1 9. 
tfirgewin, n., , former conflict, 

ancient strife, iu, 19. 
&t9hn, conj,, ere, before (that), 
»rJfMn, 88, 



m%,-prep. w. dat, at, 8, 63. 
ntgsddere, adtf., together, 48. 
nKeling, m.. Lord, Prince, ds, 

flsffelinge, 58. 
ftfj^san, w. I, trans. f hasten, urge 

forward, /)p. nsm., ftf^sed (readyy 

«*ger), 125. 
ftgan, PP.f trans., have, poseees, 

3 sg. ah, 107. 
fthdawan, J2., trans., to cat down, 

pp. fMffi.^Sh8awen, 29. 
fth^bban, 6, trans., lift up, raises 

pret. I sg. fthOf, 44 ; 3 j»/L 

fthQfon, 61, [76]. 
ftl^cgan, to. I, trans,, to lay down, 

prst. 3 pi. alSdon, 63. 
ftn, num., one; alone, nmn. wk. 

Ana, 123/128; If p. ftnra. See 

ftnra gehwylc^ Aghwylo ftnra. 
and, coii;., and ; but, la, 8cc. (ao 

times) ; represented in the H8b 

anforht, acf/., terrified| [a]iiferiil| 

55 
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inra gehwylo, pron., each one, 

every one, d*m, Anra geliwjrl- 

cam, io8. See vghwjlo inra. 
ftnwealdft, m., Master, Ruler, 

Lord, «#. 15^ 
irfiran, ip. i, tram.t npntiie, Met 

up, pp, ntm, 2r rred, 44. 
Aiiaiui, I, %ntran$,f arise, rise (from 

death), pret. 3 9g, Iras, 10 1. 
Atfttan, IT. I, /lYriif., set, place, 

prd. 3 p/. fts^toD, 33 ; opt, 

3 j«/. fisftte, 14a. 
iatlgan, i, trans. ^ mount, ascend, 

pret, 3 tg. ftstft^, 103. 
AttTTian, v. i, fiYifM., remove, 

move, |>p. fMm. istyred, 30. 

bana, m., slayer, mnr{lf*r»'r ppl. 

ban[0]n[a], 66. 
Maoen, n., sign, a#. 6 ; d*. baacne, 

83 ; a$,2i; gpL b€acna, Ii8. 
beala, n. evil, ^pl. bealowa, 79. 
Mam, m., tree, eross, im. 97; 

rf«. bSame, 114, laa; yp/. 

beama, 6. See sigebSam. 
beam, »., child, son, im. 83. 
bedelfaOy 3, tram^ to bury, prei, 

3 eg, bedealf, 75. 
bodriCan, 1, iratu,, cover over, 

envelop, pp. aem, bedrifenne,6a. 
begdotan, 2, trans,, pour over; 

shed, pp. nen. begoten, 7, 49. 
behealdan, J2., imme^f gaae upon, 

behold, prei, 3 «^. behSold, 35, 

58; 3|»/. beh6oldoii,9, "t^ 
bten« fiMwenuu 
boorg, M.» hill, movBtaiB, lii. 

beofgi^5o; at. 33. 
bMTlit^ 04^., bf%hl» gtttttffiif , 

dem. wk. bMil^ 06} Mp. 






boom, m., man; hero, ne, 4a; 

ftp. beornas, 3a, 66. 
beran, 4, trane,, bear, carry, 3 ij^. 

bereS, 118; prei, 3 p{. bCron, 3a. 
berttan, 3,111/ raiM., burst asunder, 

break, inf, 36. 
bestdman, ip. i, iran;, bedew, 

wet, pp, fism, bcstemed, 48 ; 

fMtt. bestSmed, aa. 
baaylian, w, i, intrant., defile, 

stain, pp, nen, besyled, 33. 
bewindan, 3, trane,, encirolcy 

wrap, pp, bewunden, 5. 
bewrdon, i, trane,, clothe^ cover, 

pp. bewrigen, 17, 53. 
biflan, w, a, inirane,, tremble, 

shake, prtt, I eg, bifode, 4a ; 

wf, 36. 
biter, atlj., bitter, sharp, gem, 

biteres, 114. 
blAd, m,, prosperity, blessedness,. 

(tip, blSdom, 149. 
blAo, ft., hue, colour, ip, blSam, 

a a. 
blia, /., joy, happiness, ne, 139, 

141 ; de, bllsse, 153 ; die, blisse, 

149. 
blitle, adj., happy, joyful, glad, 

nem, laa, 
bl6d, »., blood, die, Uode^ 48. 
brdoal, II., breatti hmsri, dp. 

bHkwtimiy iiS. 
brOoan, s, trams., ^"ife F^ 

oi, inf. 144. 
bijnM, M., fins^ bwHii^ 
bikfuii Sy iminms^ bM 

bendy fl(^. |6^ 4** 
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bysmeriftOy «. i, tram,, moek, 
revile, preU 3 pk bjemeredon, 

48. 

oeorfan, 3, traM,, ciunre, hew 

out, prei, 3 pi, ourfon, 66. 
odlian, w, 2, intram,, g^w cold, 

pret, 3 f^. cOlode, 73. 
Grist, pr, n,j Christ, ns, 56 ; dt, 

Crisie, 116. 
ooman, 4, inirans,, oome, pref. 

3 9fj, com, 151; cwOm, 154; 

3 pi, cwSinan, 57; pp» mm, 

cninen, 80. 
oweKftn, 5, tran$,f say, speak; 

3 tg. cwy(T, 11 1 ; in/,, 116. 
owitSan, w. i, tran$., lament^ be* 

wail, prei, 3 p2. cwitUon, 56. 
oyning, m., King, ^w. cjningee, 

56; (r#. cyiiiDg, 44, 133. 
oynn, n., kind, race, at, 94. 
cyst, m. (what is chosen), best, 

choicest, a$, 1. 

dfleg, m , day, ^p. daga, 136. 
ddatS, m,f death, 9«. dSaOes, 113 ; 

ddman, w, i, /miis. (w. dat.), ad- 
judge, in/, 107. 
ddop, adj,, deep f dim, wk, dSopan, 

75. 
deoro, adJ,, dark, black, dipm, 

wk, deorcan, 46. 
dolg, n., wound, scar, np, 46. 
ddm, ffi., judgement, ^t, domes, 

107. 
ddmdesg, fn., day of judgement, 
• doom8day,^ii:#. dOmdege, 105. 
ddn, an., trans,, do, prei. 3 f^. 

dyde, 114. 
dr^am, m,, joj, deiight, iw. 140; 



^#. drOames, 144 ; dp, drSamcun 

133. 
dryhtan, m., Lord, m, xoi, 105 ; 

g$, dryhtnes, 9, 35, 75, II3, 136, 

140; a$, 64, v«. 144. 

durran, PP., dare, pret, 3 ig, 

dorste, 35, 4a, 45, 47. 

dac, adv,, also, 92. 

ealdgewyrht, n., deed of old, 

former action, dp, ealdge- 

wyrhtum, 100. 
ealdor, m.. Prince, Lord, n$, 90. 

eall, adj., all, the whole of, mm, 

30, 48, 6a; mn, 6; mf, I3, 

8a ; «•!» 55 J «'»• 581 94 f •»/>«*• 
ealle, 9, ia8; gp, ealra, 135; 

dpm, eallum, 154; o/rni. ealley 

37. 74f 93. 
eann,m{;., wretched; npm. earme, 

68 ; gpm, earmra^ 19. 

da1Sm6d, adj,, humble; fi#iit. 60. 

eazl, /., shoulder, dp, eaxlum, 

3a. 
{eaxlgespann, n., shoulder beam, 

cross beam, dt, eazlgespanne, 9. 
efttan, ir. i, intram,, hasten, mf, 

34- 
^ft, adv., again, afterwards, baek, 

68, loi, 103. 
f gesa, m., fear, awe, ns, 86. 
fgeslio, adJ,, feytrful, dreadful, 

mf, 74. 
^Uen, 91., zeal, courage, if. 34,60, 

133. 
^nde, m,, end, verge, ds, 39. 
^ngel, m., angel, np, eng[/a#], 9 ; 

englas, 106; dp, englum, 153. 
eoxKe, /,, earth, ground, g§, 

eortfan, 37 ; d§, eortSan, 43, 74, 
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•orKweff, ffv.y euihly waj, dt, 

eorVwege, laa 
99el, m., fatherland, boDM^ fi#. 155. 

IfBger, tfirT/.y beautiful, lordj, 
nm. 73 ; ^j/l wt» fSegran, ai ; 
fi|>iii. fvgere, 8, io« 

teste, adCf fiuii, firm, 38, 43. 

I&h, aflj., ttaioedy diiooloared, 
fi#m. 13. 

f^a, adv.^ little, 115. 

feala, indtel. n., many, 50, 125, 

131. 
feallan, R , t«<ran«., fall, in/. 43. 

f<§ond, m.y enemy, foe, fip. foondas, 

30. 33 ; «p- 38. 

Xfeorgbold, m., dwelling of the 

soal, body, m, 73. 
feorran, adv., fr«n afiur, 57. 
life, ii«m. acf;., five, n. 8, 
folo, »., people. Ml. 140. 
foldA, /., earth, ground, g$, 

foldan, 8, 43; c/«. foldan [76], 

133. 

for, prep,, beeanae of, on aceoont 
of; for the fake of; before, in 
the presence of, w. dai, ai, 99, 
III, iia, 113, 146; w, ace. 93. 

forgiefan, 5,Vraii#., giro, grant, 
pret. 3 fSf. forgeaf, 147. 

forht, adj., fearful, afiraid, iMm. a I. 

forhtian, w, a, iniram., to be 
afraid, to be fearful, 3 pi. 
forhtia0, 115. 

forlStan, R^ iran$., leare, aban- 
don, preL 3 pi, foilfiton, 6u 

tioB, adv., away, 13a. 

finKgfta, an.9 tnliwiM^ go forth, 
come fiBcthi jMVf* 3 ^* fixftodei 



foiUon, cot^.p theiefore, where* 

fore, 84. 
forttweg, M., departure, ds, fbriP 

wege, I as. 
forwundian, w. a, ^afrmit. ,woand 

wartfpp. flM».,fiirwundod, 14,6a. 
tncfX, adj. OM. A, wieked, 

(felon), tf§. firaco[0]e«, la 
fhtto, preik «. cial., away from, 

69. 
IMa, m.. Master, Lord, at. frCan, 

33* 
frtend, m., friend, iw. I44; gp. 

freonda, 13a ; np. freondas, 76. 
frinan, 3, tran$., ask, inquire, 

3«^. frineff, iia. 
ftindian, w. a, ^afnNu., make 

one's way, direct one's course, 

3 9g, fondatf, 103. 
f^* ^&'*f qoick, ready, eager, 

a#ii. Al^e, a I. 
lyil, m., fall, death, a». 56. 
lyilan, wT I, trau$.f feD, cut down, 

inf. 73. 

galan, 6, tram., sing, <i^. 67. 
gang, m., flow, dU, gangs, a3. 
gist, m., spirit^ soul, ai. 49 ; np. 

gftstas, II ; gp. gista» 15a. 
gealga, m., cross, fi#. 10; a$. 

gealgan, 40. 
gaalgtr^ow, n., cross, d$. gealg- 

treowe, 146. 
giara, adv.^ of yore, kng sinee^ a8. 
gobldaa, I, /ruM., endure, prH. 

I j«^. gebid| ia5; pp, smm. 

geUden, 50^ 79. 
gabiddaa, 5, ^nmit. («. 

111* 
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gebringan, w, i, trans., bring, 

imp, 2 fg, gebringe, 139. 
gedrdfan, to, i, iran$., diitrett, 

iroable,|>p. n$, gedrSfecl, 20,59. 
geeamian, w, 2, tram,, e«m, 

deserve, 3 iff. geeama]>, 109. 
gefflMtnian, «?. 2, iran$., to fMient 

make fast, pret, 3 pL gefiesi- 
, nodon, 33. 
gefftian, w, a, tram,, fetch, opt, 

3 *9' g•f<Btig^ 138. 
gefiinan, 3, (raas., find out, get 

knowledge of, pret, 3 pi, ge- 

frunon, 76. 
gefyilaOy w, I, trans., beat down, 

slaj, inf. 38. 
gegyrwan, «, a, trant., adorn, 

pp, am. gegyred, 16; gegyrwed, 

gehwylo, 2^^on., every, each, ds. 

gehwylce, 136. See Snra ge- 

hwylc. 
gehfran, w, i, tram., hear, j>re<. 

I s(7. gehyrde, a6, t'n/*. 78. 
gemStan, w. i (^mptfrsonoi w. 

aco.)f dream, pret, 1 eg, ge- 

m£tte, a. 
gemunan, PP., remember, re- 

cajl, pree. 1 sj/. geman,, aS. 
geniman, 4, trane., take, lay hold 

on, pret, 3 pi, gen&mon, 60; 

genaman, 30. 
gexiiwian, w. a, trane., renew, 

restore, pp. nsm, genlwad, 148. 
gendg, adj.,: enough, numerous, 

npm. genoge, 33. -* 
geong, adj., young, n«m. 39. 
gdotan', 2f^ intrane., drip, pte* 

npm, [g]6otende, 70. 
srerihUm, w, i, intram., direot, 



geryman, w. i, frrrM., open, pre- 
pare, pret, 1 jj^. gerymde, 89. 
gesoeaft, /., creation, ne, la, 

5.S, 8a. 
goatean, «?. i, trane., oome to^ 

attain, in/, 119. 
getfton, 5, irane., see, behold, 

l>r«/. I i«7. geseah, 14, ai, 33, 

36, 51, opt. pret. 1 eg. geeftwe, 4. 
ges^ttan, w. 1, trane., place, 

establish, pret. 3 pi. ges^tton, 

67 ; j»p. nen. ges^ted, 141. 
getf ene, adj., visible, npm, 46. 
gestandan, 6, inirane. (w. rtfi. 

dat.\ stand, pret. 3 pi, gMt5- 

don, 63. 
gestigan, i, trant., to ascend, 

mount, pret, 3 eg. gest&h, 40 ; 

<*/ 34- 
gesybAt, /., sight, view; vision, 

de. gesyhlSe, ai, 41, 66 ; as, 

gesyhffe, 96. 
geweald, n., power, prerogative, 

OS. 107. 
geweoi^an, 3, intrane., become, 

pp, nem. geworden, 87. 
g6weorKian,f9. a, trane,, honour; 

decorate, adorn, pret, 3 «i^. ge* 

weorOode, 90, 94; pp. aem, 

geweorffod, 15. 
gewin, n., conflict, struggle, de, 

gewinne, 65. 
gewitan, i, ffi/raa#., depsrt, go, 

pret. 3 eg. gewftt, 71 ; ^ pi, 

gewiton, 133. 
gewyroan, w, i, trane., make, 

fashion, pret, 3 pL gewovhton, 

31. 
gimm, m,, gem, precious stones 

«p. g^xnaa^ \^ i6« 
59 
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156 ; g. Codes, 83, 15a ; a. 51, 

6a 
gdd, oWy., good ; long; dff* gOde, 

70 ; mp, fisNi. sSlesta^ 37 ; tun, 

sSleat, 118. 
gold, fi., gold, flis, golde, 7» 16 ; 

a#. 18; i#. golde, 77. 
gnma, m., man, gi, gmnan, 49 ; 

gp. gum[e]n[a], 146. 
Cyrwan, w, i, trant.^ deck, pret, 

3j»2.g7redon, 77. 
g^ia, a(f r., yet, still, 38. 

habban. w. 3, /ram., have (aiurtVt- 

(iry), I 9g. hiebbe, 50, 79; 

pret 3 9g, hsefde, 49; 3 pU 

hsefdouy 16, 5a. 
hfilan, w, I, tran9,f save, i^f, 85. 
blUend, m.. Saviour, Jesus, gi. 

bslendes, 25. 
httlelS, ffi., man; hero^ fi#. 39; 

vu 78, 95. 
h&lig, adj.f l>olj; saint, npm» 

hilige, II ; dpon, halgum, 143, 

hftm, m.f bome^ dwelling, a#. 148. 
hand, /., hand, de, lianda, 59. 
hitan, J?., tran$,t bid, command, 
I 9g, h&te, 95 ; pni, 3 pi, hston, 

31. 

hi, prois lie» fi'm. 34, &o. (15 
times) ; nsn. hit, 19, aa, a6, 97; 

-^MR. lu% 49, 63, 9a, loa, 106, 
155; ibma. him, 63, 65, 67, 
io8, 118; otm. bine, 11, 39, 
61, 64; ii|>. hi, 46; hie, 3a (la 
times); $p. heons 31, 154; 
hir% 47; dp. hlniy 31, 83, 86, 
88, 133. 

hAafody 11^ head, dp, hSafdum, 
6$. 



hdah, o^*., high, lofty, Mm*. 

h^nne, 40. 
hdahfflsder, m., God the Father, 

dt, hSahfsedere, 134. 
healf,/., side, cm. healfe, ao. 
heard, adj.^ hard, severe, 9up. 

nsn., heardost, 87. 
h^bban, 6, irans., bear aloft» lift, 

inf. 31. 
hfflg, acy., heavy, grievous, din, 

toir. h^fian, 61. 
help,/., help, succour, (i«. helpe, 

loa. 
heofon, m., heaven, sky, gi. 

heofenes, 64 ; ^p. heofona, 45 ; 

dp. Iieofenum, 85, 134; heo- 

fonum, 140, 154; ftp, heofenaS) 

103. 
heofonllc, adj., heaveuly, aim. 

heofonlicne, 148. 
heofonrloe, »., kingdom bf 

heaven, gi. heofonrlces, 91* 
heonon, adv., hence, from hencei 

I3»« 
hdr, a(f p., here, 108, 137, 145. 

hider, adc, hitlier, 103. 

hilderino, m., wariior, np, hild* 

erinoas, 61; gp. hilderinca, 7 a. 
hlaford, m.. Lord, Master, a«. 45. 
hldoVrian, w, a, intram., speak, 

prtt 3 iff. hlQuffrode, 36. 
hliflan, w. i,%ntrani., risCi tower, 

I iff, hlifige, 85. 
hnXgan, i, iniram., bow, indinc^ 
' prtt. I iff, hnAg, 59. 
holt^ m.f forest, wood, gi, holtet, 

29, 
holtwuda, m., trees of the fbrest| 

forest^ Of. hol[t]wiida, 91. 
hrftw, m,f oorpse, (dead) bodji 

60 
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hrfiowoearig, iufj.f sorrowfal, 
troubled, nsm, 2$, 

hfixu, adv., indeed, verily, ia 

hw»nne, adv,, when, 136. 

hwSr, <idv., wbere, 11 a, 

hw»t, pron, »., what^ m, b[w]nt| 
a. 

hw»t, tnterj,, lo, behold, i, 90. 

hw8Bt(re^ eot^., howerer, never- 
theless, yet, still, 18, 24, 38, 4a, 
59. 75 ; hw8e(Jere, 57, 70, 101. 

hwil, /., while, time, as. hwile, 
24, 64. 70, 84. 

hwilum, adv, (hwUum • . . hwi- 
lum, now . . . now), a a, a3. 

fayht, m., hope, joy, ns. ia6; 
hiht, 148. 

hyldon, 10. iftram,, incline, bow 
down, ill/'. 45. 

io, pron,, I, iM. I, &c. (43 times); 
di, mS, 4, 46. 83, 86, ia6, lag, 
135, 144; as. mS, a, 30, 31, 
3a(a)> 33, 34. 4^1 45. 4^> 61, 
75. [76], 77. 8". 90. "3, 136, 
.139 ; [m]6, 14a ; ad. unc, 4S ; 
ftp. w6, 70; c^^. as, 147**; op. 

<i8> 73i 75. '47*- 
in, prep, w, dat,, in, within, 118. 

inwidhl^mm, m., malicious 

wound, np, inwidhl^mmas, 47. 

id, adv,, long ago, a8, 87. 

ISdan, fo. i, trant,, be moved, 

move, ir^, 5. ^ 

Ifine, acf;., transitory, fleeting, 

(2sfi. Isnum^ 109 ; d«n. wk, 

lAnan, 138. 
lanff, ocT;., long, drf» lange, a4. ' 
^langoxighwil,/., time of weari* 

nessy gp. langunghwUa, ia6. 



liX, adj,f hateful, f»p. Him, 

lii0ost,88. 
Itede, fpL, people, men, ifp. 

ISodum, 88. 
Idof, adj., dear, beloved, v#m. »k, 

l6ofa, 78, 95. 
Idohtk n., light, is. l6ohte, 5. 
libban, w, 3, tJi<fYifi«., live, 3 pi. 1 

lifialS, 134. 
lie, n., body, ^s. lices, 63. 
liogan, 5, ta^mns., lie, pic. mm. 

licgende, a4. 
Uf, II., life, g», lifes, 88, ia6; ds. 

life, 109, 138 ; oi. 147. 
limwMg, Of?;., weary of limb, 

OS. limwSrigne, 63. 
lyft, /., air, (on lyite, on high), 

(f#. lyfte, 5. 
Ifean, ir. i, tran$,, redeem, it{f. 

41- 

msdnigo, /., multitude, throng, 

ds, m[(e]nigeo, 151; nuenige, 

iia. 
m£]^, adj., glorioup, great, nrf, 

14, 8a ; ds. wk. nic&ran, 69. 
mSte, adj., small (i. e. no), U. 

69, ia4. 
magan, PP., can, have the power 

to, may, I tg. mseg, 85 ; 3 j«/. 

maeg, 1 10 ; pret. i tg. meahte, 

18 ; mihte, 37 ; a Bg, mibt, 78. 
ma^, m., man ; one ; n$. 73, 75, 

IM ; ftp. m^n, i a, i a8 ; m^ nn, 

8a ; dp. mannum, 96, loa ; op. 

m^n, 93. 
*manoynn, »., mankind, men, gt, 

mancynnes, 33, 99; mancyn« 

OS. 41, 104. 
manig, (ic{;., many, ppm. manigra, 

41 ; dpf, manegum, 99. 
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Marl*, pr. «., Mary; a#. wh, 

Marian, 9a. 
mfiVe, a<(;., weaij, ezhaiuteci, 

fum, 65 ; npm, 69. 
mioel, a<(/*» (T^^t, it#m. myee!, 

130; fi^. 139 ; dsf, wk. miclaQ, 

65; WW. myole, 34, 60, 133; 

diiif, wk, miclan, loa. 
mid, prep,f with, among, by, 

w. dai. 131, 134, 143, 151; 

w. dat, or insfr., 7, 14* 16, 20, 

33, 33(2). 46, 48, 53. 59. ^h 

102, 121,134,143, 149 (2), 151. 
mid, adj,, middle, mid, gtf, 

midre, 3. 
mid, adv.f together with, at the 

tame time, io6. 
middangeard, m., world, (i#. 104. 
miht,/., power, might, (f if. mihte, 

102. 
mihtig, adj.^ powerful, mighty, 

mm. 151. 
min, profi., my, ntf. 130; vtm. 

78, 95 ; dim, minum, 30. 
mod, fi.| heart, aoul, di, mOde, 

130; if. mode, 133. See eaO- 

m5d, itiSmOd. 
mddig, adj,f bold, oourageoot, 

fMflfl. 4i« 

mddor, /., mother, a$. 92. 
mddsefa, m., heart, loa], im. 124. 
molde,/., earthy ae. moldan, 12, 

83. 
mold^m, «•! sepolchrei tomb, 

ae,6s, 
mdtan, PP^ may, x eg, iii9t| 

14a ; opt I eg. m5t«, 137, 
mxmdbjrdf /,f belpy proteetlon, 

ne, 130. 

nmgl, M, naiJi iffp. BRglunii 46* 



n&gan, PP. trane,, not to haTe, 

I w/. n&h, 131. 
nama, m., name, sake, de, namao^ 

113* 
ne, wh., not, io> 35, 42, 45, 47, 

no, 117. 
niht,/., night, ds. nihte, 3. 
n&, adv., now, 78, 80, 84, 95, 

126, 134. 

of, prep, w, dat, from ; out of ; 
off 30, 49» <5i, 66, [76], 130, 

ofer, prep, w. acCj aboTe, more 
than ; on, upon ; contrary to, 
", 3,S, 82, 91, 94. 

oft, adv., often, eomp, oftor, 128. 

on, prep., in ; on, upon; into; to, 
unto, at, w. dat, (or iustr,\ 9, 
a9i 33% 4I1 4<5, 50» 5<5, 66, 71, 
75> 83, 105,109,114,130,132, 

134» I35> I37f 140, I43» I45i 
146, 150, 152, 154, 155; w. aee. 

5, 20,32^, 40,68, 103, 104,125. 
on, adr,^ on, upon, 34, 98. 
onbyrigan, «• i, tram. (w. gen.), 

taste, ifif. 114. 
onginnan,3,tn/ran«., begin, preL 

3«fir. ongan, 19, 27, 73; 3|)/. 

ongunnon, 65, 67. 
ongyrwan, w. a, tram,, unclothe, 

strip, pret, 3 ig, ongyrede, 39. 
ongytan, 5, tram,, peroeive, i^f. 

18. 
onlfsan, w, x, tram,, redeem, 
"pret, 3 tg, onl^e, 147. 
onsfndan, w, x, tram., give up, 

yield up, pp. onagnded, 49. 
onwrten, i» tram,, reveal, dis- 

close, imp, a «j)r. onwrtoh, 97. 
0V«n« «cy^ o\{en^ npn. oi^e, 47. 
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otfSmi, eofig^ oniil, a6| 32. 
oVSe, eonj,, or, 36. 

reordberend, in., ipeech-en* 

dowed man, np» 3 ; dp, reord* 

berendam, 89. 
r^st,/., reit^ repose, da, reste, 3. 
rfstan, no, i, iram. and {n^ratu., 

rest, repose, pre/. 3 9g, r^te, 64, 

69. 
rloe, fi., kbgdom, realm, tfi. 15a ; 

at, 1 19. 
rioe, adj,^ powerful, a», ricne, 44 ; 

gp, ricra, 131. 
riht, adj„ true, a<ffi. rihtne, 89. 
rdd,/., cross, «#. 44, 136; d». 

r^e, 56, 131 ; as. rOde, 119. 

sSl, tyi/*., time, im. 8a 
s&r, a^'., grievoos, gpf, s&rra, 80. 
s&re, iidv,f deep!y, greatly, 59. 
sftwl,/*., boqI, fis. 120. 
soeadu,/. ,shadow,€larkne8s, nt, 54. 
•odat, III., surface, Op, scCatum, 8, 

43 ; ap, scSatas, 37. 
•odawian, fo, 2, tratu., see, behold, 

pret I $g, sceawode, 137. 
•o^mSan, 6, trans, (if. c/a<.), do 

hxurm to, injure, %t\f, 47. 
aolma, m,, radiance, splendour, 

ai. Bclman, 54. 
scinan, i, iniratu,, shine, inf, 15. 
aoir, adj,f bright, clear, effulgent, 

aim, some, 54. 
•oulan, FP,f must, must needs, 

be to, 3 ig, sceal, 119; pret. X 

sg, 8ceolde,/43. 
se, ac{/. pr<m,, the; he; who; 

that; this, mm, 13, &c. (eight 

times) ; ntn, 9»[tX 10 ; ^t, 6, 

^* 31^ U: ^'». J^49 J ^w^*- 



>ftm, 9, 50, 58, 59,69, III, 143, 
146,150; Oim, 61, 65, 114, 139, 
154; 9ftn, laa; d^, >Sre, ai, 
1 1 a, 131 ; a§m. >one, 127 ; ««/• 
))ft, ao, 68; 8ft, 119; sNiii.>sBi, 
18, ai, a8, 58; ttot, 66; np. 
>ft, 46, 61. 5se se 0e. 

sdat(, m., pit, hole, d*, sSa>e, 75. 

•doan, IT. I, trang,, seek, Tiidi, 
it^, 104, ia7 ; |»re^ 3 pL tOli- 
ton, 133. 

sf og, m., man, <7p. seognm, 59. 

•^gan, w, 3, trans,, relate opt. 
a *^. •{cge, 96, tfi/« I* 

sdlest. £^e gOd. 

Molfor, n., silver, it, saolfire, 77. 

se tie, pron,, who, he who, turn. 

^pm. >ara >eb 86; dpm, }9m 

l»f 145» 153. 
side,/., side, <7s. wX;. sldan, 49. 

side, <ulp,, widely, 8i, 

•igebdam, m., cross of violory,!!!. 

13; OS. ia7, 

sigor, victory, triomph, gp, iigorm, 

67. 

si|;orfflMt, adj., triumphaBt^ Tio- 

"torious, iMf». 150. 
•ino, n,, treasure, di$, since, 33. 
idngal, adj,, continual, perpetoai, 

it«^. singpnl, 141. 
^faet, rnn., journey, di, dfffiftte, 

150. 
sitSian, w, a, intrant,, depart, 

journey, inf, 68. 
■itRSan, adv,, thereafter, lylr^Mi, 

Ha. 
•iSSan, coii/., after (that), when 

(that), 49; •7tr8an,7x; ifl^ 

AOtft, /«« KMTtow, trouble, gp. 
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SHAKESPEARE: Select Plays. By W. G. Clark and 

r \ W. Au>i8 Wright. 

~ As You Like It, is. 6d. Coriolanus, as. 6d. Hamlet, as. Henry IV, 
Part I, as. Henry V, as. Henry VI 1 1, as. Julius Caesar, as. King 
John, IS. 6d. King Lear, is. 6d. Macbeth, is. 6d. Merchant of 
Venice, is. Midsummer NighOs Dream, is. 6d. Much Ado About 
Nothing, IS. 6d. Richard 11, is. 6d. Richard III, as. 6d. Tempestf 
IS. 6d. Twelfth Night, is. 6d. 

Midsummer Night*s Dream, As You Like It, and The 

I Tempest With introductions and notes by G. S. Gordon, y. 

I In ihtpnss. 

Richard II, Julius Caesar, and Macbeth. With intro* 

ductions and notes by G. S. Gordon. 3s. 

Select Plays for Schools (Merchant of Venice, Tempest, 

As You Like it, Henry V, Julius Caesar, Hamlet, Macbeth, Mid- 
'. summer Night's Dream, Richard II). With introduction and notes 

(\ by G. S. Gordon. 3s. 6d. In thgprtss. 

I SCENES FROM OLD PLAY-BOOKS. By P. Simpson. 

; 3s.6d. 

SIDNEY: Apologie for Poetry. ByJ.CCoLUNS. 2s. 6d. 



} SPENSER : Faery Queene, I, II. By G. W. Kitchin and 

{ A. L. Mayhiw. as. 6d. each. 

I SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

j BUN YAN : Pilgrim's Progress, Grace Abounding, and Im* 

I prisonment. By £. Vbnablbs. With portrait. Second Edition, 

revised by M. Peacock. 3s. 6d. 

Holy War and the Heavenly Footman. By M. Peacock. 
j « as. 6d. 

CLARENDON: History of the Rebellion, Book VI. By 

^ T. Arnold. Second Edition. 5s. 

DRYDEN : Selections . Prose and verse. By G. E. Hadow. 

j M.6d. ""■"" 

: Dramatic Poesy. By T. Arnold. Third Edition^ revised 

j by W. T. Arnold. 3s. 6d. 

i Selections. Including Oliver Cromwell, Astraea Redux, 

Annus MirabiliSi Absalom and Achitophel, Religio Laici. and 
The Hind and the Panther. By W. D. CimiSTU. Fifth EditioOt 
I revised hj C H. Firth. 8>* ^ 

i Select Eaaayt. By VJ«?.1Sjebu 'I^^n^Sc^ ^ib.^^^ 
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138; AMI. tf/tne, 104; Off. 

Ofts, 96. 
tfolian, to. aytroiM., eadara^ suffer, 

prtff . 3 p/. OolodMi, 149. 
ttonne, cufv., then, 9X that timei 

>mne, 107, 115, 117, 139,14a. 
Vonne, cof^'., than, ^oane, ia8. 
tSrdwian, to. s, ^n^raiif., luffer, 

prd. 3 9g, JnrOwode, 84, 98, 145. 
tSrymfmft, ac(;., glorious, ^tthi- 

faeit, fi«m. 84. 
Vu, pron., thoQ, nt. 78, 96; a#. 

J)5, 95. V 

Vorfftn, FT,i Deed, hare reason 

to, 30^. )>earf, 117. 
Vnrh, |>rep. to. aeo., through, bj 

reason of, by Ineans of, 10, 18, 

119. 
Vorhdrifim, i,imM., pierce, pre^, 

3 p/. VurhdrjiAtn, 46. 
Vyncan, «9. 1, tnilrafis., seem, 

appear, pref. 3 tj^. ]Ahte, 4. 
Vf8tro,/fii. !>/., darkness, gloom, 

ftp. 5 a. 

under, prep., beneath, le. <2a<, 55, 
85. 

unforht, aiAJ,% undaunted, fear- 
less, film. 1 10. 

up, acfo., up, 71. 

nppe, adv,f up, above, 9. 

w»d, /., garment, resture, tp. 

wonlum, 15, ao, a a. 
wSferef n,/., spectacle, show, S9, 

wiefers^e, 3^* 
w£ta, m., moisture, bloody dis. 

wstan, a a. 
wann, ac(;., dark; black, ii#f. 55. 
trealdend, m.. King, Lord, am. 

''^ '55; ^'* wealdendes, |^^; 

COOK 



weald[end]ee, 17; (f«. w«ald- 

ende, lai ; 09.67. 
weard, m., guardian, lord, am. 91* 
weg, m., way, m. 88. 
well, adv., well, fully, ia9, 143. 
wdnan, «9. 1, fraas., look for* 

expect, 1 9g, wSne, 135. 
w^ndan, ur. i, tfi^rafis., alter, 

change, vary, tfi/. a a. 
weoro, n^ pain, as. 79. 
waorod, n., host, company, <2#. 

weorode, 69, 15a ; wwede, 114; 

^, weoruda, 51. 
weorViao, «0. a, honour, worship, 

3 p/. weor9ia9, 81 ; «»/., 139. 
weoxl^lioe, adv., worthily, duly, 

fitly, 17. 
wdpan, J7., tn/rafis., weep, lament, 

3 ^g. w6op, 56. 
werg, M., outlaw, felon, criminal, 

ap, wergas, 31. 
wesan, an., tnfrani., be, exist, 

3 <igr. is, 80, 97, ia6, ia9, 130, 

139, 140, 141; bi9, 86; 3 pU 

syndon, 46 ; prti, i 9g,ifm% ao, 

ai,*a9, 44, 48, 59, 6a, 87, laa ; 

3 tjT. w»s, 6, 10, 13, aa, a8,39, 

56, 74, ia4, 148, 150, 156 ; opt. 

3 $g. d, 144; sie, lias pr^. ^ 

I pi, wSroD, 8; tn/, no, 117. ^- 
wide, . adv,, widely; wide and ^ • 

Bide, far and wide, 81. 
wif, /., woman, gp, wifa, 94. 
willa, m., desire, am. 139. 
wiUan, an,, will, x ig, wylle, x ; 

pr0t, 3 ig, wolde, 41 ; pret, 3 

pL woldon, 68 ; opt, 3 $g, wile, 

107 ; prH, 3 9g, wolde, 34, 1x3. 
wite, tiw, punishment^ torment, 

torttire, dt. wite, 61 ; gp, wit% 

87. 
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worn, ««., iaiqailf, djjk won* 

nraniy 14. 
wordy S)^ wotdj €oanMH» dt^ 

wofde^ III; •«. 35; «f. 17; 

^. wQvdimiy 97* 
wcnUdy/y worid, ft. worvlde. 

133- 

WUdlly M.» tVMb AM. >/• 

wvldrei, 14, 91^ 97, 133; ib. 
^v«Ui^ 135* '43> 155* 



wunirnn, «. a, iii<mii«.» dwell, 
aliide, 3 jrf. w«]iift>, 135 ; prH. 
3|ii.wviiedoii,3,i54; i^f. 12U 

M3- 
wynn,/^ joy, gladncti, t/i. wyn- 

Bom, 15. 
wyzoan, w. i, IruM^ makei frame, 

fi|^ 65. 
wyrd, ^/l, erent, ooooRenoe, ez* 

peiienoe, am. 74 ; $p, wyrdik, 51. 

ymbolyn^Mii «. i, iratu,, em* 
bnee, daip, prel. 3 »ff. jm\h 
efypic^4i. 
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ooofis puoasnia (luring the twehe numths ending June /, jgio^ 
or in the press^ or in preparation^ are underiined* 

ENGLISH 

DICTIONARIES 

CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. ByW.W. 

Skxat, New Edition, ammged alphabetically, sa. 6d. 

STUDENTS DICTIONARY OF ANGLO-SAXON. By 

H. SwKXT, 8a. 6d. net 

CONCISE DICTIONARY OF MIDDLE ENGLISH, 

from 1150-1580^ By A. L. If athbw wtd W. W. Shut. 7s. 6d. 

GRAMMAR AND PHONETICS 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

By H. C. Wyld. as. 

THE KING'S ENGLISH: Abridged Edition. By 

H. W. F. and F. G. F. is. 6d. Complete Edition, ss. net 

SENTENCE ANALYSIS. By one of the authon of Tkt 

Kin^9 English, la. 6d. 

WRITING OF ENGLISH. By Phiup J. Hartog, with 

the assistance of Mrs. A. H. LamcIdon. Second Edition, as. 6d. 

PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTIONS OF ENGLISH 

PROSE. By D. Jomm. as. 

SOUNDS OF ENGLISH. By H. Sweet. as.6d. 

PRIMER OF PHONETICa By H. Sweet. 3 Ed. 3s. 6d. 
PRIMER OF SPOKEN ENGLISH. By H. Sweet. 

Second Editioni revised. 3s. 6d. 

CHART OF ENGLISH SPEECH SOUNDS. With 

key-words and notea. By D. JoNsa. Second Edition. 4d. net 

DR. SWEET'S HISTORICAL GRAMMARS 

PRIMER OF HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, as. 
SHORT HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 4S.6d. 
NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR, a Ed. Part I, los. 6d. 
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- ANGLO-SAXON AND MIDDLE 

ENGLISH 

DR. SWEET'S PRIMERS & READERS 

FIRST STEPS IN ANGLO-SAXON. as. 6d. 
ANGLO-SAXON PRIMER. 8 Ed., revised. as.6d. 
ANGLO-SAXON READER. 8 Ed., revised. 9s. 6d. 
SECOND ANGLO-SAXON READER. 4s. 6d. 
ANGLO-SAXON READING PRIMERS, a vols. Second 

Edition, as. each. 

I SECOND MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER, a Ed. as.6d. 

FIRST MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER. aEd.,rev. as.6d. 



PRIMER OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. ByW.W.SKEAT. 

Fourth Edition, revised, is. 6d. 

PRIMER OF CLASSICAL AND ENGLISH ETYMO- 
LOGY. ByW.W. Skcat. as. 

BOOK FOR THE BEGINNER IN ANGLO-SAXON. 

By J. Eakli. Fourth Edition, revised throaghout. as, 6d. 



EARLY ENGLISH 

DR. SKEATS EDITIONS 

CHAUCER : Prologue, Knightes Tale, Nonne Prestes Talc 

R. Morris's Edition, re-edited, as. 6d. Separately, Prohgui^ is. 

Man of Lawes Tale, Pardoneres Tale, Second Nonnes 

Tale, Chanouns Yemannes Tale» New Edition, revised. 4s. 6d. 

Prioresses Tale, Sir Thopas, Monkes Tale^ Clerkes Tale^ 

Squieres Tale. Seventh Edition. 4s. 6d. 

Hous of Fame. as. 

Legend of Good Women. 6s. 

Minor Poems. Second EdiViotii tx!\ax^tdu \^3^^A. 
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LANGLAND: Piers the Plowman. Eighth Edition. 4s. 6d. 

LAY OF HAVELOK THE DANE. 4s. 6d. 

PIERCE THE PLOUGHMAN'S CREDE. as. 

PROVERBS OF ALFRED, as. 6d 

TALE OF GAMELYN. Second EdiUon. is.6d. 

WYCLIFFE'S BIBLE. Job, Psalms, Proverb^ Ecdeslastea^ 

•nd Song of Sofemon. $*• ^ 



New Testament 6s. 



DREAM OF THE ROOD. Edited by A S. Cook. 3s. 6d. 



ELIZABETHAN 

BACON : Advancement of Learning. With woodcuts. By 

W. Alois Wright. 39. 6<t 

HAKLUYT: Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen. By 

£. J. Payme. With notes and maps by C R. Bkazlet. With illuttrations. 
48. 6d. Separately, Vcyagis o/Hawkhu^ FnMskiTf mndDrukt, at. 6d.; 
Voyages of GUhtrt and Drnkt, as. 6d. 

Select Narratives. Containinj; the Voyages of Gilbert^ 

Hawkins, Drake, Frobisher, Raleigh, and others. With pOt craits. 
By £. J. Payne. First and second series. Second Ed. ss. each. 

HOOKER : Ecclesiastical Polity, I. By R. W. Church, as. 
MARLOWE: Edward IL By O. W. Tancock. Third 

Edition, as. (boards) and 3s. (cloth). 

MORE: Utopia. By J. Churton Collins, as. 
NORTH : Translation of Plutarch's Lives of Coriolanus^ 

Cmcsmt, Bnitug, and Antonius. B^ R.U. Cmkiu ^« ^A^ Separately, « 
CMMgftMS, and Cmsot, is. 6d. eacYk. 
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SHAKESPEARE: Select Plays. By W. G. Clark and 

r \ W. AlDIS WUGHT. 

''As You Like It, is. 6d. Coriolaniis, as. 6d. Hamlet, as. Henry IV, 

Part I, as. Heniy V, as. Heniy VIII, as. Julius Caesar, as. King 

John, IS. 6d. Km; Lear, is. 6d. Macbeth, is. 6d. Merchant of 

j Venice, is. Midsummer Night*s I>ream, is. 6d. Much Ado About 

! Nothing, IS. 6d. Richard II, is. 6d. Richard III, as. 6d. Tempest, 

IS. 6d. Twelfth Night, is. 6d. 

Midsummer Night's Dream, As You Like It, and The 

I Tempest. With introductions and notes by G. S. Gordon, ss. 

i In thipnai, 

Richard II, Julius Caesar, and Macbeth. With intro- 

ductions and notes by G. S. Gomdon. 3s. 

. j Select Plays for Schools (Merchant of Venice, Tempest, 

' ^ As Vou Like It, Henry V, Julius Caesar, Hamlet, Macbeth, Mid- 

summer Night's Dream, Richard II). With introduction and notes 
\\ by G. S. GonnoM. 3s. 6d. In thgpnss. 

SCENES FROM OLD PLAY-BOOKS. By P. Simpson. 

3S-6d. 

SIDNEY: Apologie for Poetry. By J. C. Collins. 2s.6d. 
SPENSER : Faery Queene, I, II. By G. W. Kitchin and 

A. L. Mayhsw. as. 6d. each. 

r 

i SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

j BUNYAN : Pilgrim's Progress, Grace Abounding, and Im* 

-^' prisonment. By £• Vxnablis. With portrait. Second Edition, 

levised by M. Piacock. 3s. 6d. 

Holy War and the Heavenly Footman. By M. Peacock. 

I « 3S.6d. 

( CLARENDON: History of the Rebellion, Book VI. By 

r T. Armold. Second Edition. 5s. 

; DRYDEN : Selections. Prose and verse. By G. E. H Adow. 

i as.6d. ~—^—" 

Dramatic Poesy. By T.Arnold. Third Edition, revised 

by W. T. Ahmold. 3s. 6d. 

Selections. Including Oliver Cromwell, Astraea Redux, 

Annus Mirabilis, Absalom and Achitophel, Religio Laici, and 
The Hind and the Panther. By W. D. Chi^utu. Fifth Editioii, 
I revised fcgr C H. FiKTH. Sk6d. 

Select EssayB. ByW.?*Kisc» t^ON^v ^iv^^ 
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ENGLISH 



MILTON : Areopagitica. By J. W. Hales. 3ft. 

Comus. By R. C. Browne, 6d. By O. Elton, is. 
Comus and Minor Poems (UAUegro, II Penseroso, 

Lycidas, Arcades, and Sonnets). By O. Elton and R. C Bnowm. 
as. Sii aUo p. ^ 

English Poems. By R. C Browne. New Edition, 

revised by H. Bradley. Two vols. 68. 6d. Separately : VoL I, 

4s. ; VoL II, 3s. 

VoL I : Early Poems (L* Allegro, II Penseroso, Arcade^ Comoi^ 

, A" VI. 



Lycidas, &c) ; Sonnets ; Pkradise Lost 

VoL II : Paradise Lost, Vll-Xtl ; Paradise Recuned ; SamaoM 
Agonistes. 

II Penseroso. By O. Elton. 4d. 

Lycidas. By R. C Browne, 3d. By O. Elton, 6d. 

L'Allegro. By O. Elton. 4d. 

Paradise Lost Book I, by H. C. Beeching, is. 6d. 

Book II, by £. K. Chambsrs, is. 6d. Together, as. 6d. 

Samson Agonistes. By J. Churton Coluns. is. 
Sonnets. By R. C. Browne. 6d. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

ADDISON : Selections from the SpecUtor. By T. Arnold. 

4s. 6d. 

ADDISON and STEELE: The Coverley Papers from The 

SpiUator, By O. M. Mybrs. as. 

BURKE : Selections. By E. J. Payne. Second Edition. 

Vol. I : Thoughts on the Present Discontents ; The two Speeches oo 

America. With additions and corrections. 4s. 6d. 
Vol. II : Reflections on the French Revolution. 5s. 
VoL III : Letters on the Regicide Peace. 5s. 

BURNS: Selections. By J. Logie Robertson. Second 

Edition. ss> ^ 

COWPER : Selections. By H. T. Griffith. 

Vol. I : Didactic Poems of 1789, with some Minor Pieces 1779-1783. 3s. 
Vol. II : The Task, with Tirocinium and some Minor Poems 1784- 
1799. Thhrd Edition, s** 

GOLDSMITH : Deserted Village. (Text only.) 2d. 
Traveller. By G. Birkbeck Hill. is. Selections. By 
Austin Dobson. 3s. 6d. 

5 



CLARENDON PRESS SCHOOL BOOKS 

GRAY : Elqar» and Ode oo Eton Collie. (Text only.) ad. 

Selectk>n& By EDMUim Gossc With additional notes 
for Kboob by F. WAisoa n. 6d. 

Complete text of the poems, ss. 6d. net 
JOHNSON: Lifeof Milton. ByCH.FimTH. is.6d (boards), 

Rasselas. By G. Birkbeck Hill. ss. 

Rasselas, and Livesof Dryden and Pope. By A. Milnes. 

Sccood Etfitkm, revbed. 4s. 6d. Sepftrat^, Ltmt, at. 6d. 

Vanityof Human Wishes. By E. J. Payne. 3rd Ed. 4d 
LOCKE : Conduct of the UnderstandiM^ By T. Fowler. 

Fifth Edhioii. fli.6d. 

FARNELL: Hermit ad. 

POPE : Essay on Criticism . By J. Sargeaunt. as. 

Rape of the Lock. By G. Holder, as. 

Essay on Man. By Matjc Pattisor. 6th Ed. is.6d. 
Satires and EjHstles. By Mark Pattisor. 4th Ed. as. 
STEELE: Selections from the Tatler, Spectator, and 

GwirrtMHi, Bj Aosmi Dcmmnu With portnil. 71. 6d. 

SWIFT: Selections. By Sir Herry Craik. Two vols. 

Tt. 6d. cadi. 

THOMSON : Seasons and Castle of Indolence. By J. Logie 

RouERTMM. 4S. 6d. SqMUBtdy, GuiU aflmUtmcff zs. 6d. 

NINETEENTH CENTURY 

ARNOLD : Selected Poems. By H. B. George and A. M. 

Lxigh. as. 

Merope^ with the Electra of Sophocles translated by 

R. Whitelaw. By J. Chuktom Colums. s** ^ 

BROWNING : Strafford. By H. B. George, as. 
BYRON : ChHde Harold. By H. F. Tozer. 3rd Ed. 3s. 6d. 

Scpanitdy, III-IV , at. •^ *^ 

CAMPBELL: Gertrude of Wyoming. By H. M. Fitz- 

GnaoK.- Second EAtioa. zs. 

CARLYLE : Heroes. By P. C. Parr. [In the press. 

i:ULEHIDGE: Poems of Nature 2xA "BComwi^. ^^\ti.^^ 

6 
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ENGLISH 



DE QUINCEY; Spanish Military Nun, and Revolt of the 

Tartars. By V. H. Collins. With a maps. as. Text only, 9d. paper, 
IS. cloth. 

KEATS : Hyperion, I. By W. T. Arnold, ^d. 

Odes. With 4 illustrations. ByA.C Downer. 3S.6dnet 
Poems published in 1820. By M. Robertson. 3s. 6d. 

KING LAKE : Eothen. Introduction by D. G. Hogarth. 

Notes by V. H. Coluns. With map and illustration, as. 6d. 

KINGSLEY: Water Babies. Slightly abridged. With 

notes and illustrations. ByJ. HoiiACi-SMrrHandM.L.MiLroitD. flB.6d. 

Westward Ho I By A. D. Innes. as. 
MACAULAY ; History of England, Ch. III. By A. L. 

^^^owLEY. as. 6d. Text only, 9d. paper, is. cloth. 

MACAULAY and THACKERAY: Essays on Addison. 

With twelve essays by Addison. By G. E. Haoow. as. 

SCOTT: Lady of the Lake. With map. By W.Minto. as. 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. By W. Minto. Second 

Edition. is.6d. Separately, Canto I, with introduction and notes, 6d. 

Lord of the Isles. By T. Bayne. as. (boardsl as. 6d. 

(doth). 

Marmion. By T. Bayne. as. 

Fortunes of Nigel. By S. V. Makower. Illustrated, as. 

Guy Mannering. By A. D. Innes. Illustrated, as. 
Ivanhoe. By A. D. Innes. With introduction by C E. 

Theodosius. as. 

Legend of Montrose. By G. S. Gordon. With map. as. 
Old Mortality. By H. B. George, as. 
Quentin Durward. By P. F. Willert. as. 
Rob Roy. By R. S. Rait. Illustrated, as. 
Talisman. By H. B. George, as. 
Waverley» By A. D. Innes. Illustrated, as. 
Woodstock. By J. S. C Bridge. Illustrated, as. 
SHELLEY; Adonais. By W. M. Rossnri and A. O. 

Pmickamd, Second Editioii. ai^M. 

1 



CLARENDON PRESS SCHOOL BOOKS 



SOUTHE Y ; Life of Nelson. In preparation. Text only, from 

6d. net (published ly Mr, Frowde and Missn. Hoddtr & Stoughton), 

TENNYSON. Shorter Poems and Lyrics, 1833-43 (The 

Lady of Sbalott and other Poems% as. English Idyls and other 
Poems, 1840-55, as. Together in one vol., 3s. By B. C Mulunbr. 
{PMishidby Mr. Frwodi,) 

- Enid. By C B. Wheeler, is. 6d. 

— (PMiskid by Mr. fVowdi.) 

THACKERAY : Esmond. By T. C. Snow and W. Snow. 

Witki introducUon by G. Saimtsbury. as. 6d. 

WORDSWORTH: White Doc of Rylstone^ &c By 

WiLUAM Kmight. n. 6d. 

SELECT ENGLISH CLASSICS 

Selections with introductioiis I^T A. T. QuiLUUi-Coucti. 
Each ad. (paper) and 4d. (cloth). 



ARNOLD: Poems. 

BLAKE I Poems^ 

BROWNING (R.) : 

COLERIDGE : 

COWPER: Pbems. 

CRABBE : Poems. 

EARLY ENGUSH LYRICS 
(with glossarial notes). 

EVERYMAN (complete, with 
glossarial notes). 

GOLDSMFFH : Traveller, and 
Deserted Village. 

HOOD: Poems. 

JONSON : Plays. 

KEATS: Poen& 
MARLOWE: Pli^s. 
MARVELL: Poems. 
MILTON : Minor Poems. 
MILTON and WORDSWORTH t 



OLDBALLAD& 

UOBiNHOOD t Old «*qndt, 
// 






SHAKESPEARE : Songs and 
Sonnets. 

SHELLEY: Poems. 

TENNYSON : Poems. 

WHITMAN : Poems. 

WORDSWORTH : Poems. 

BOSWELLi Life of Johnson. 

BUNYAN. 

DEFOE. 

HAZLITT. 

LAMB. 

NAPIER : Peninsular War. 

SEVENT EENT H CENTURY 

WALPOLE : Letters. 
WALTON { Uvea, and Angltr. 

Together in cloth blndingti 
BUNYAN, COWPER. CRABBI9 
and DEFOE, is. gd. 

BUNYAN and DEFOE. M. 
BOSWELL, GRAY. LAMB, ii 



ENGLISH 



MILTON : Areopagitica. By J. W. Hales. 3s. 

Comus. By R. C. Browne, 6(L By O. Elton, is. 
Comus and Minor Poems (L'AUegro, II Penseroso, 

Lycidas, Arcades, and Sonnets). By O. Elton and R. C Browns. 
as. See aUo p. 9. 

English Poems. By R. C. Browne. New Edition, 

revised by H. Bradley. Two vols. 68. 6d. Separately : VoL I, 
4s. ; VoL II| as. 

Vol. I : Early Poems (L* Allegro, U Penseroso, Arcadea, Coaiu% 
Lycidas, &c.) ; Sonnets ; Paradise Lost, I-VL 

Vol II: Paradise Lost, VII-XII ; Paradise Regained; Saaisoa 
Agonistes. 

II Penseroso. By O. Elton. 4d. 

Lycidas. By R. C Browne, 3d. By O. Elton, 6d« 

L'Allegro. By O. Elton. 4d. 

Paradise Lost Book I, by H. C. Beeching, is. 6d. 

Book II, by £. K. Chambers, is. 6d. Together, as. 6d. 

Samson Agonistes. By J. Churton Coluns. is. 
Sonnets. By R. C. Browne. 6d. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

ADDISON : Selections from the Spectator. By T. Arnold. 

4s. 6d. 

ADDISON and STEELE: The Coverley Papers from The 

Spectator, By O. M. Myers, as. 

BURKE : Selections. By E. J. Payne. Second Edition. 

Vol. I : Thoughts on the Present Discontents ; The two Speeches on 

America. With additions and corrections. 4s. 6d. 
Vol. II : Reflections on the French Revolution, ss. 
VoL III : Letters on the Regicide Peace. 5s. 

BURNS: Selections. By J. Logie Robertson. Second 

Edition, ss. 6d. 

COWPER : Selections. By H. T. Griffith. 

Vol. I : Didactic Poems of 1782, with some Minor Pieces 1779-1783. 3s. 
Vol. II : The Task, with Tirocinium and some Minor Poems 1784- 
1799. Third Edition, s^* 

GOLDSMITH : Deserted Village. (Text only.) 2d. 
Traveller. By G. Birkbeck Hill. is. Selections. By 
Austin Dobson. 3s. 6d. 

s 



